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Dr. Boardman’s linking of the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Gospel, in the lesson of the Transfiguration, 
has a timeliness which will be recognized by all the 
students of the International series. It is an added 
lesson-help for the first Sunday in June. 


A good deal has been said in these columns con- 
cerning the elements of Teaching ; and now it seems 
no more than fair to consider Teaching methods, 
How to stndy in preparation for teaching naturally 
calls for first attention, and it is treated of accord- 
ingly, this week. 


Few men are so well qualified as Bishop Hunting- 
ton to speak understandingly, appreciatively, and 
yet discriminatingly, of the personal character and 
of the immediate and ultimate influence of Mr. Emer- 
son. He gives to our readers his views on these 
points ; gives them plainly, and with Christian kind- 
ness and fidelity. There has certainly been no lack 
of hearty words of praise of Mr. Emerson in these 
pages, and in the pages of the religious press gener- 
ally. To leave the impression that his teachings 
were all that could have been desired or expected, 
would be in the interest of neither truth nor a wise 


policy. 


How many are held back from making progress 
by the fear of the new responsibilities and the new 
burdens to which that advance will lead! They 
would willingly be ahead if only they could escape 
the dangers of the front line. They would agree to 
be good and consistent Christians, if only they need 





not deny themselves, and take up their cross, and 
follow Christ. It is in rebuke of such fears that 
Tennyson’s latest song brings a timely teaching : 
“ Pray God our greatness may not fail, 

Through craven fears of being great.” 
To be quick in spying afar off, and evading, an un- 
pleasant duty, is one of the marks of the moral 
coward. This is a weakness which he who would 
worthily do or be must face and overcome. There 
is no other way to be great and to be good than by 
being great and being good, regardless of risks and 


consequences. 


He was an upright business man. In his heart 
he believed the religion of Christ to be true. But 
he was very busy, and when Sunday came he was 
thoroughly tired. He had become interested, too, in 
his Sunday paper; so he gradually dropped off 
going to church. His wife went regularly, and 
sometimes the children. One morning, just after 
his wife had set out, he was comfortably seated 
reading the money article, when he heard his boys 
talking in the next room. Said eight-year-old 
Willie, “When you grow up, shall you go to 
church as mother does, or stay at home like 
father?” “I shall do neither,” said the older one 
dec.dedly. “ When I’m a man, I shall have my 
horses, and be on the road Sundays, and enjoy 
myself.” The newspaper suddenly lost its attraction. 
Between the father and it there came a picture of his 
boys associating with loose men, and drifting into 
a godless, reckless life; and of himself looking on 
it in his old age as the fruit of his self-indulgence. 
Five minutes after, he was rapidly walking toward 
the church. When the service was over, his wife, 
coming down the aisle, saw him waiting at the 
door. There was a questioning, glad surprise in 
her eyes; but he only remarked that he had taken 
a walk, and thought he would join her on the way 
home. Next Sunday, however, the whole family 
were in their pew, and all the rest of the day there 
was a kind of peace about the house that reminded 
him of his boyhood days in his father’s home. And 
who will say that he was the less fitted for another 
week of business life by this share in the services of 
God’s house, instead of “staying at home all Sun- 
day to rest”? 


Some people are so anxious to imitate something 
afar off that their eyes are quite blinded to the 
virtues of things near at land. Thus it is, for 
instance, that a certain class of Americans delight in 
copying everything that is English, while not a few 
Englishmen are wildly enthusiastic over every 
exaggeration of “ native American” characteristics. 
Bat it is certain that no people can afford té neglect 
and despise that which is near, while stretching 
eagerly for something afar off. Not all of us Ameri- 
cans realize, now that we have passed the spread-eagle 
days of Mr. Jefferson Brick, what a responsibility 
we must bear for the next few decades, as a 
nation and as individuals. A recent number of 
The Saturday Review, of London—a journal by no 
means friendly to the United States—has a sober 
and careful article on Emigration to America, 
which may well turn the attention of our men and 
women to the fact that they have duties more impor- 





tant than imitating English dog-carts, or French 
cafés, or German Sunday excursions. It points out 
the fact that the population of the United States, 
“which in 1830 somewhat exceeded fifty millions, 
will in 1590 approach close to seventy millions. In 
other words, it will not fall very much short of the 
aggregate populations of France and the United 
Kingdom. The influence that must be exercised by 
a nation of sixty-five or seventy millions of people, 
among the most enterprising, the most ingenious, and 
the most highly civilized of the world, can hardly 
be exaggerated.” These are strong words, but noth- 
ing more than plain truth. It belongs to every 
American to accept them in no mere spirit of 
Fourth-of-July gratulation, but to bring home to 
himself his own individual duties, in society, in 
business, in education, and, above all, in religion. 
Every influence exerted in America during the next 
quarter of a century will have exceptional opportu- 
nities for becoming a great blessing or a great curse. 





HOW TO STUDY A LESSON FOR ITS 
TEACHING. 


No man can teach what he does not know. To 
know a thing so as to be able to teach it, requires 
preliminary study. How to study a subject, in 
preparation for its teaching, is an art—an art with 
which every teacher ought to be familiar, but of the 
very existence of which very many “teachers ” seem 
not to be aware. 

It is not a question of spiritual preparedness for 
the office of a teacher, but one of special preparation 
for a particular act of teaching, that is here involved. 
If a man were as experienced as Moses, as wise as 
Solomon, as devoted as Paul, and with all the re- 
ligious fervor of the prophets and apostles combined, 
he couldn’t teach what he did not know; nor could 
he know what he had not learned—learned in some 
way, by direct teaching from God, or by intelligent 
study under the guidance of God. And if a man 
comes short of this high standard, and is not specifi- 
cally inspired, he certainly is in no less need of 
knowing how to study, in order that he may teach. 

Here is the lesson—that is, here is the portion of 
the book which comprises the lesson—which you are 
to prepare to teach to your class; now study it. 
“Study it! what do you mean by that?” Sure 
enough! what does that injunction mean? What 
is it to study a lesson? Is it to memorize its words ? 
To have its words in the memory would enable vor 
to repeat those words; but that would neither ensure 
your imparting any idea to your scholars, nor yet 
your having any ideas which you would like to 
impart. The words may be meaningless to you and 
to others. Yet the words of a lesson are of no small 
importance in covering, or in Conveying, the truths 
of a lesson. The words must be locked at, must be 
understood, must be well considered, or the truths 
of the lesson cannot be ascertained. What, then, 
beyond this, is wanted, in the study of a lesson, with 
a view to knowing that lesson one’s self, and to pre- 
paring to cause others to know it? 

Are the bald facts, or the’ simple doctrinal state- 
ments, of the lesson-text, to be learned that they may 
be taught? How far is the context of the lesson to be 
considered as an element in its etudy for teaching ’ 
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What outside helps to an illustration and enforce- 
ment of the lesson teachings are indispensable to 
thorough lesson-study? How are we to get below 
the surface of the text, and arrive at deeper mean- 
ings and profounder truths, that ought to be brought 
to light in its teaching? What is wanted in the 
study of a leeson as preliminary to its teaching, which 
is not essential in its study for one who is not called 
to teach it? These questions, and many another, 
perplex almost every one who is called to study 
wisely in order that he may teach effectively. What 
aid can be given to their answering? 

A plan of study is an important factor in the art 
of study ; pre-eminently in the art of study as a prep- 
aration for teaching. Study must be pursued accord- 
ing to a system, in order to be successful study. Many 
a teacher gives time enough to his lesson-study to be 
thoroughly prepared for his leason-teaching, yet lacks 
preparation, at the end, because his study lacked a 
plan from its beginning. No one plan of study, how- 
ever, is alike helpful or desirable for all teachers. 
The only gain from the statement of any plan, is by 
way of illustration and suggestion. Every teacher 
who studies to advantage studies according to some 
plan, whether that plan has been formulated to his 
own consciousness, or is pursued instinctively. Any 
teacher who would know how to study to better 
advantage than at present, may be a gainer by con- 
sidering the methods of study which others have 
found to work well in their experience, even though 
none of these plans should prove just the one for 
himself. 

Skeleton plans of study are by no means a modern 
invention of fanciful Sunday-school workers, They 
are of extreme antiquity ; and they have always had 
both use and abuse. Emanuel Deutsch, in his essay 
on the Talmud, tells of the formal methods employed 
by the Jewish rabbis, or teachers of the law, in their 
study of the Scriptures, after the Babylonish captiv- 
ity. “In the quaintly ingenious manner of the 
times,” he says, “four of the chief methods were 
found in the Persian word Paradise, spelt in the 
vowelless Semitic fashion, PRDS. Each one of 
these mysterious letters was taken, mnemonically, as 
the initial of some technical word that indicated one 
ot these four methods.” P, for peshat—the simple— 
aimed at the simple understanding of words and 
things in the text. R, for remes—a hint—took up 
the suggestions or indications of seemingly super- 
fluous or unimportant letters and signs in the text. 
D, for derush—searching after—was the homiletic 
application of that which had been, to that which 
was and would be. 8, for sdd,—secret or mystery— 
included the metaphysical and visionary. These four 
ancient methods might stand for our modern methods 
of memorizing and defining the simple text as it 
stands ; of hunting after curious meanings in the 
words and phrases of the text ; of sermonizing or lec- 
turing about the text; of searching for spiritual 
symbolisms in every declaration of the text. And 
that mnemonic plan itself might seem to be the latest 
outgrowth of a Chautauqua assembly. 

“What? Why? What of it?” is a plan of study 
for the teacher, emphasized by Professor W. C. Wil- 
kinson, not as original with himself, but as of vener- 
able authority, “ It is, in fact,” he says, “an almost 
immemorial orator’s analysis. First, the facts; 
next, the proof of the facts; then the consequences 
of the facts.” This analysis has often been expanded 
into one known as “The Five W’s:” “ When? 
Where? Whom? What? Why?” Hereby atten- 
tion is called, in the study of any lesson: to the 
date of its incidents ; to their place or locality ; to 
the person speaking or spoken to, or to the persons 
introduced, in the narrative; to the incidents or 
statements of the text; and, finally, to the applica- 
tions and uses of the lesson-teachings, President 
J. M. Gregory has suggested the word BIBLE, as 
supplying a good form of analysis in study prepara- 
tory to the teaching of a Bible lesson, somewhat 
after the old rabbinical method already referred to. 
For example: “B—Book in which the lesson is 





found, as the Gospel by Luke or John; its date, 
writer, contents, object. I—lIntention of the lesson ; 
the included facts, and the interpretation of these 
facts. B—Blessings and benefiis to be gained by 
learning and obeying this lesson. L—Losses likely 
to follow from a failure to learn and obey. E— 
Exhortation, experiences, and examples.” Then, 
again, there is the well-known skeleton analysis, 
given prominence by Dr. John H. Vincent, as “The 
Four P’s and the Four D’s.” According to this, a 
teacher should examine the Parallel Passages of Scrip- 
ture bearing on the lesson; should make himself 
acquainted with the Persons, Places, Dates, and 
Doings covered by or included in the lesson; and 
should consider the Doctrines declared and the 
Duties involved in the lesson-teachings. 

Any one of these plans of study would be better 
for a teacher than no plan; but no one of them 
fairly covers the art of wise study, or is in itself a 
sure and sufficient guide to fitting and successful 
study. Their chief value is in indicating various direc- 
tions of research. One difficulty with them all is, that 
while they seem to give limitations, they really open 
up fields which are limitless. Let a man attempt to 
study exhaustively any Bible lesson according to 
one of these plans, and he would find before he had 
gone far that “ art is long and time is fleeting.” He 
would be exhausted long before his subject was. 
Suppose, for example, that the “ When” of that 
lesson included the date of our Lord’s crucifixion ; 
or the “ Where ” included the location of Bethsaida, 
or of Kadesh-barnea ; or the “ Whom” included 
Melchizedek,—how much longer than Methusaleh 
would the man have to live before he had reached 
the bottom of that question? The exhaustive study 
of any question is always exhaustless, and is practi- 
cally out of the question. Unless a teacher realizes 
this truth, he is not prepared to begin the wise study 
of a lesson as preparatory to its teaching, according 
to any plan. 

The words of the lesson must first be considered in 
a teacher's studying; then their connected meaning; 
then the legitimate inferences from their declaration : 
first, the simple text of the lesson; then the plain 
teachings of the text ; then the applications of those 
teachings. In this studying, a reference Bible with 
maps, a concordance, an English dictionary, and a 
Bible dictionary, are indispensable; unless, in the 
lack of these, one has the substance of their infor- 
mation on points at issue in a well-arranged lesson- 
help. What is here said? What is the obvious 
teaching of this? What is the bearing of all this 
on my scholars? are the questions which every 
teacher must consider all the way along, as he 
studies a leason with a view to its teaching. Or, in 
a compacter form, it amounts to this: What is there 
in this lesson that I ought to teach my scholars, and 
that I can hope to teach them ? 

There is a vast deal more in every lesson than you 
can hope to teach your scholars; or than you ought 
to try to teach them. A forgetfulness of this truth 
stands in the way of good teaching by some who study 
hard, and who gather material enough on every lesson 
for a dozen classes, and for a month of Sundays. 
The question, therefore, is not, What do you know of 
this lesson? but, What are you to cause your schol- 
ars to know of this lesson? Until you can answer 
this question explicitly, in view of your knowledge 
of your scholars, and out of your experience in their 
teaching, you are not yet through with your indis- 
pensable study as preparatory to your teaching of 
the lesson now in hand, Your study must include 
a great deal more than an acquaintance with all the 
multitudinous dishes on the extended bill of lesson- 
fare. You are to decide which of these dishes are 
suited to your particular scholars, with their tastes 
and needs as you know them ; for unless you do this 
you will cram your scholars without feeding them, 
or they will famish while you are expatiating on the 
merits of dishes which are wholly beyond their reach. 

A good way of both perfecting and testing your 
preparatory study of a leason, as a teacher, is for you 





to state to yourself in a few words the points of your 
proposed lesson-teaching. Some one has facetiously 
said, that in the average church prayer-meeting he 
would like the privilege of calling out at the close of 
a rambling speaker’s remarks, according to the cus- 
tom in deliberative bodies, “ Will the gentleman be 
so good as to submit his proposition in writing?” In 
other words, What have you been saying? What 
point, ifany, were you trying to make? It would 
be well for every teacher to ask himself, before he 
sets out for his class, What am I now ready to teach 
my scholars to-day? His preliminary study should 
be made with that question before him for ultimate 
answer. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Any suggestion of a wise method of entertaining chil- 
dren at their home, on a Sunday, is sure of a welcome 
from many an interested parent. A recent note on this 
subject brings out the following helpful bit of experience 
from a Texas correspondent : 

In reply to one of the “Open Letters” in The Sunday 
School Times for April 22, I would suggest a method of enter- 
taining children on Sunday, not mentioned in the list you 
give. I will premise by saying it is not of my invention, It 
was the practice of a dear friend of mine,—when the growing 
darkness had put an end to the Sunday afternoon’s reading, 
and the heat of summer made it pleasanter to sit on the gal- 
lery [or verandah] than near a lamp,—to entertain the chil- 
dren with what she called Bible pictwres ;—but which were 
word pictures. She would take some scene in the Bible, of 
which each of us has a mental photograph,—as of the meeting 
of Eliezer and Rebekah, or Elijah fed by the ravens—and 
describe it for the children to name. Sometimes an actual 
picture that she had seen furnished the oriental costuming 
and landscape, but generally they were drawn from her own 
rich and well-instructed fancy. Then the children were per- 
suaded, each in turn, to describe a picture for the others to 
guess. Of course, the younger the children, the more familiar 
the subject chosen, and the more minute were the details of 
the pictute. For the older ones, the barest outlines would 
often suffice; even of such a subject as “By the waters of 
Babylon, there wesat down ; yea, we wept, when we remembered 
Zion.” 

These word-pictures are similar to the plan of the 
Picture-guess Review given» in our columns on more 
than one occasion. The idea of their use in Sunday 
evening home entertainments is an excellent one. They 
may advantageously be based on recent or earlier Sun- 
day-schoo] lessons which the children have gone over. 


It is a fact discreditable to contemporary fiction that so 
large a proportion of new novels concern themselves with 
immoralities of one sort or another. Now, as ever, the 
greatest books are the purest, as tested by the average 
sentiment of their time ; but in fiction of the second cla:s 
there are so many impure plots and indelicate suggestions 
that readers almost come to regard a new novel as a mere 
ticket of chance, which may open the door to a very 
noxious entertainment. One of our readers in Tennessee, 
who finds the literary reviews of The Sunday School 
Times a trustworthy guide to contemporary books, asks 
for some further aid in separating good novels from bad, 
He says: 

If it would not be taxing your patience too far, I wish you 
would send me the names of a few of the best works of fiction, 
written within the past few years, that can be read by young 
men and young women in company,—books in which there is 
no allusion to the so-called social evil, nor anything that would 
call up an impure thought, even in a mind inclined to be 
impure. 

In general, it can be said that the moral tone and the 
choice of subjects in American fiction are notably higher 
than in English or Continental. Our short stories, in 
particular, are better in art and in character than those 
which come from across the Atlantic. The books of 
Howells, James, Aldrich, or Mrs. Burnett, may be taken 
up with no apprehensions concerning their moral quality, 
To mention particular, books, of recent years, we can 
commend to our correspondent, and to other readers, 
Louisiana (Charles Scribner’s Sons) and A Fair Bar- 
barian (J. R. Osgood & Co.), by Mrs. Burnett; The 
Stillwater Tragedy, by T. B. Aldrich (Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Oo.); A Fearful Responsibility, and Dr. Breen’s 
Practice (J. R. Osgood & Co.), Our Lady of the Aroos- 
took, and The Undiscovered Country (Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Oo.), by W. D. Howells; Old Friends 
and New, by Sarah O. Jewett (Houghton, Miffiio, 
& ©o.); The Neptune Vase, by Virginia W. 


Johnson (Harper and Brothers); Biush Roses, by Clara 
F. Morse (Harper and Brothers); Uncle Jack’s Execu- 
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tors, by Annette Lucile Noble (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) ; 
First Love is Best, by Gail Hamilton (Estes and Lauriat) ; 
Diana, by Susan Warner (Robert Carter and Brothers) ; 
and Ben-Hur, by General Lew Wallace (Harper and 
Brothers). Of contemporary English novelists one of 
the purest is Mary Cecil Hay; readers will find For Her 
Dear Sake (Harper and Brothers) a good sample of her 
work. There is nothing objectionable in Mr. Black’s 
latest stories, Sunrise, and That Beautiful Wretch (Harper 
and Brothers). A very pretty story is My Heart’s in the 
Highlands, by Maria M. Grant (Harper and Brothers). 
Other good novels are Hero Carthew, by Louisa Parr 
(Henry Holt & Co.); The Disturbing Element, by 
Charlotte M. Yonge (Macmillan & Co.) ; Quaker Cousins, 
by Agnes Macdonell (Harper and Brothers) ; and Reata, 
by E. D. Gerard (Harper and Brothers). A general 
‘commendation may be given to Mrs. Wister’s translation 
of “ E. Marlitt’s” novels (J. B: Lippincott & Co.), and 
to all of George Ebers’s books excepting Homo Sum. In 
this list we have, of course, made no attempt to include 
ail the good novels of recent years, but simply to name a 
few which, within the limitations of cautious mem- 
ory, we can commend to readers for their sound char- 
acter and their freedom from unpleasant or improper 
suggestions. i 4s 08 

Added light on Oriental life as illustrative of Bible 
manners and customs, is sure to be welcomed by Bible 
students generally. Weare glad, therefore, of such a note 
as the following, from so competent an authority as the 
Rev. Dr. Henry J. Van Lennep: 

I have been much interested in looking over the second quar- 
terof your Sunday-school “ Scholars’ Quarterly.” It seems to 
me very judiciously made up, and well and tastefully illustrated, 
and I hope it may have alarge circulation. I would, however, 
venture to call your attention to a small blemish for which you 
are not responsible, having merely copied the mistakes of 
others. I refer to the picture in the right upper corner of the 
second frontispiece, which is labeled a “‘ Carpenter Shop at 
Nazareth,” implying that itgivesusa correct idea of our blessed 
Lord’s occupation before he was manifested and went forth to 
preach the gospel. I can assure you, however, that the picture 
gives not the faintest idea of an Oriental workshop. In the first 
place, Orientals do not have workshops at all; though 
there are stalls in the charshee of large cities where some 
branches are pursued. Then the Oriental carpenter never 
stands up to his work, but keeps seated on the floor. He never 
has a bench, and would not know how to use it if he had it. 
The only vise he ever heard of is his naked toes and the pres- 
sure of his knee.. Then his tools are very unlike these [in the 
picture], which are all European ; they never saw that kind 
ot saw ; their brace and bits consist of a bit set in a nut, and 
turned forward and backward by means of a bow with its string. 
They never set their tools in shelves on the wall, but carry 
them in a zimbil, which is like what is now called a “‘ Mentone 
basket.” The plane is similar to the old German affair. You 
will find all these tools carefully drawn after the originals in 
my book, Bible Lands, page 793; they were in use from 
time immemorial ; for they are pictured on Egyptian monu- 
ments. I ought to know, moreover, whereof I affirm; for I 
was born and brought up in the country [of the East], spent 
most of my life there, often employed native carpenters on 
various work, even to the building of a house, and used their 
tools myself, as well as those which I imported from Europe 
and America, and which I persuaded some of my workmen also 
to use. The Nazareth carpenter’s shop, so called, doubtless 
belonged to a poor German Jew, and was taken by a traveler 
fora native establishment. Such mistakes are frequent and 
natural. 

Certainly Dr: Van Lennep has a right to speak with pos- 
itiveness concerning modern Oriental life. His Bible Lands 
gives proof of this, even if abundant proof outside of that 
book had not been given by him. This book is one of the 
most valuable helps extant to an understanding of Bible 
manners and customs. But the picture in the Scholars’ 
Quarterly, to which Dr. Van Lennep refers, is just what 
it claims to be, and not just what he takes it to be. It 
makes no claim to give “a correct idea of our blessed 
Lord’s occupation ” while a carpenter in Nazareth. It 
is, however, a faithful reproduction of one of the photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Good, of London, when he went to 
the Holy Land to secure illustrations for Canon Farrar’s 
Life of Christ. It shows “a carpenter shop at Naz- 
areth ”’ of the present day ; not a shop kept by “a poor 
German Jew,” but the shop of an Arab carpenter, as the 
writer of this note can testify from his personal visit to 
that very shop, just a year ago. Dr. Van Lennep says 
that, even when he was in the East, he persuaded some 
of his workmen to use European and American tools. 
Some ene may have persuaded this Nazareth Arab car- 
penter to use such tools; but he is an Arab carpenter for 
all that, end his shop js at Nazareth, as the title of that 
picture affirms, and ag the writer hereof can tes‘ify from 
personal knowledge, Times change evea in the East, 
and an Arab carpenter cannot wholly resist the pressure 
of incoming fashions from the outer world. 





“THEY SHALL SEE GOD.” 
BY GRACE WEBSTER HINSDALE. 


Reveal thy splendors, Lord, 
And all this dark consume, 
And let thy glorious rays 
My ignorance illume ! 
Unveil thy hidden grace 
Till I, adoring, see 
Thy loveliness divine— 
Thy grace of Deity! 
Long have I searched life’s forms 
To find thy thought, divine,— 
Symbol and word besieged 
To make their secrets mine ;— 
Thon dost not hold thyself 
From my embrace away— 
It is my lack of love 
Which makes thee thus delay ! 
It is more sweet to thee 
To give than to withhold ; 
The prayer thou hast inspired 
Thou wilt not scorn as bold! 
Show me thy glory now, 
T cannot a&k for less,— 
Ray forth thyself, my God, 
And all my soul possess ! 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


BY THE RT. REV. F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., BiSHOP OF 
CENTRAL NEW YORE. 


To public men it has sometimes been one of the in- 
conveniences of dying that, however tenderly their bodily 
“remains” might be handled, their characters must be 
subjected to a post mortem dissection, not so much in the 
interests of science as for the amusement of the operator 
and his friends. This adventitious terror of the grave is 
of late a good deal modified, if not entirely removed, by 
a fashion of indiscriminate eulogy. The fashion amounts, 
however, to a literary immorality. It is not so much the 
amiable magnanimity of the old Roman maxim De mor- 
tuis, as it is a collapse of all critical judgment in view of 
a coffin. Such is the fascination of the mystery which 
enfolds in its cloud every departing human figure, that 
persons whose perceptive and analytical faculties are 
ordinarily keen, see nothing but a glamour, and set 
about praising the dead man without measure, provided 
only he was intellectually clever. Distinctions which 
are commonly considered important in the great interests 
of religion, morals, society, and literature, disappear. 
Since this year came in, as many as fifteen persons of 
national reputation in this country have dropped out of 
life. With the probable future increase of population, it 
would appear from recent examples that the public press 
and the tongues of public speakers would, after a while, 
have time for little else but Jaudations of departed 
worthies, scholars, poets, heroes, and saints. 

Mr. Emerson’s career presents three principal aspects. 
His countrymen,—and, indeed, the whole English-speak- 
ing world,—now that he is withdrawn from among them, 
must observe with fresh attention his remarkable char- 
acter as respects his personal moral life, his service to 
thought and letters, and his relations to the Christian 
faith. There seems to be no good reason why these 
should not be regarded somewhat separately from one 
another. Of course, as belonging to a single personality, 
they are connected, and exert upon each other a recip- 
rocal influence. But, at the same time, each must be 
measured by its own standards and judged by its own 
weight and effects. As nothing is claimed on behalf of 
Mr. Emerson’s literary eminence and originality on the 
score of his private virtues, so his ability and his success 
as a thinker and writer cannot in reason be allowed to 
affect in any way the question whether or not he was a 
Christian believer or teacher. We have come to @ poor 
pass in philosophy, in logic, and in Joyalty to the Head 
of the Church, if we are to permit either the brilliancy 
of genius or any clearness of ethical vision to confuse 
our decision as to the proper tests of religious belief, to 
supersede the laws of evidence as to what constitutes 
allegiance to Christ, or to draw us into such a promis- 
cuous use of language as virtually abolishes the meaning 
of words. 

There is an undivided consent, in the testimony of all 
who knew Mr. Emerson during his fourscore years, as to 
his personal purity and integrity. With fair oppor- 
tunities for knowing what he was, we never heard a 
moral blemish imputed to him, or saw any deviation in 
him from the straight course of a clean and honorsble 
manhood. The petty jealousies, the meannesses, the 





tricks, the indirect devices of self-exhibition and self- 
promotion, the grosser ambitions, the irritability, which 
so often and so deplorably belittle the literary profession, 
made no appearance in him whatever. Undoubtedly he 
had the advantage of a singularly cool natural tempera- 
ment. Closely allied to this probably was a natural 
unconcern about the opinions of his contemporaries. 
That he did, from an early period, aspire to a high place 
among students and writers,—that he hoped and resolved 
to be an intellectual master among men,—there can be 
no question. He appreciated that sort of power. Yet, 
among ambitious men, he was one of the least ambitious. 
He was more concerned with the absolute truth of things, 
with mental exercise and enjoyment, with the objects 
and images of the ideal world in which he largely lived, 
than with what people might think of him or say about 
him. Now and then there was some indication that he 
was conscious of this very independence, and gloried a 
little in it. It would be strange if he were wholly igno- 
rant of his rare gift of insight, or his extraordinary skill 
in expression. He sought his audience chiefly where he 
found it—in the cultivated class, and among bright young 
men and women. It was a delight to him when such 
persons came to his house in Concord, from the Cam- 
bridge and other colleges, from Boston and other cities, 
from the theological schools and the newspaper offices, 
to look at him, to ask him questions, and to hear him 
talk. To affirm that, in all his celebrity and the grateful 
homage paid visibly to him through forty years: he was 
without every frace of that self-satisfaction which passes 
so easily and cunningly into vanity, would be going too 
far. But very few great men indeed have had less of it. 
Nor, while he prized most the sympathy or admiration 
of the highest order of heads, was he by any means 
indifferent to the wants or sufferings or wrongs of the 
commonalty. Both his instincts and his principles put 
him fairly on the side of the oppressed. Everybody 
knows how keenly he felt and how bravely he spoke for 
the slave, the Indian, and the poor. That he was not 
very warm-hearted or sympathetic or emotionally tender 
or compassionate was plain in his face and the tones of 
his voice. In his pale, classical features and chaste smile 
there was a touch of something sardonic. In his most 
cordial greetings his person rather drew away than 
leaned forward. Once or twice he refers to’ the feeble 
and incompetent in a way that would strike a stranger 
to him as almost brutal. But to individual sufferers he 
mever could be unkind: Hence his neighbors in the 
village joined to their trust and pride in him a kind of 
affection. And he was not indifferent to their affairs. 
Of appetites he might almost be said to have had none, 
and therefore his evident stoicism was not so much the 
result of a moral conflict or of self-abnegation as the 
easy choice of his tastes. In respect of his temper as a 
reformer, he was in complete contrast with a man who 
was often at his side, but made of very different materials. 
Mr. Emerson and Theodore Pesrker are often supposed to 
have belonged. to the same school. They had hardly 
anything in common, except that both broke from 
accepted authority, both were individualists, and both 
were able champions of human rights. Parker was a 
man of passions, fighting more for men than for ideas, 
Emerson was a man of ideas, expecting that in the long 
run men would take care of themselves. Parker was a 
zealot and a partisan, living in the present. Emerson 
was satisfied with observation and contemplation, and the 
play of his own faculties, so that, prophet as he was, 
his message often seemed little better than a gospel of 
indifference. Stand squarely still, he said, and the 
world will come round to you. Parker wanted to plunge 
into the struggle and try to bring it round. Neither of 
them understood what the old theologian meant by “ the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin;” neither of them took the 
scriptural view of the consequences of willing trans- 
gression ; and neither of them followed the Son of God 
as the divine Master in all the conflicts and redemption 
and progress of humanity. 

It is impossible to avoid the inquiry whether Mr. 
Ewerson’s moral life was of the Christian type, or 
whether it made him, in an accurate sense of the terms, 
a Christian man. If one were to gu through all his 
writings, it would be impossible to gather from them the 
conclusion that he ascribed the qualities of his own 
character either to the influence or the authority of 
Jesus Christ. We cannot suppose that he believed that 
what is declared of Christ in the New Testament is true, 
or that what Christ is there reported to have said of him- 
self is true. He represents himself as seeking Truth, 
impartially and without prejudice, in Nature, and in 
many teachers of all ages and languages, differing from 
one another only in the degree of their common illumi- 
nation, Probably none of Mr, Emerson’s most ardent 
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admirers would affirm that he accepted the distinctive 
system of religious doctrine set forth in the Gospels and 
Epistles, that he attributed authority to those Scriptures 
as a declaration of supernatural facts, or that he could 
say the Apostles’ Creed, or that he considered the suf- 
ferings of Christ to be necessary to the salvation of 
mankind. There will be a general agreement in the 
proposition that, to a large extent, the character of his 
moral life coincided with the higher order of Chrietian 
lives as we find them in all their human relations. If 
it is the end of the Christian system to make man blame- 
less in these human relations, then it could hardly be 
disputed that here was a Christian man. If, besides this 
ethical element, Christianity includes and requires cer- 
tain definite and conscious relations to be established in 
the soul, by faith and will, through Christ as a Redeemer, 
with God the Father, then, so far, the ground for that 
conclusion appears to be wanting. 

By a verdict well-nigh unanimous, and not likely 
to be reversed, the educated world has assigned Mr. 
Emerson a place in the foremost rank of those who 
impress, quicken, impel, and entertain their fellow-men 
by writien and spoken thought. The proofs of this are 
too familiar to be mentioned. Among the marvels of 
his power, next to his extraordinary intellectual fertility 
and ingenuity, we must place the circumstance that he 
gained this height of fame in spite of a native and 
chronic defect which has generally proved fatal to great- 
ness. We refer to the entire absence of the logical 
faculty, and, indeed, of anything like a consecutive habit 
of the mind, in the ordinary treatment and development 
of subjects. To a great extent, this peculiarity explains 
both the fascination of his style and the limitations of 
his strength as the leader of a movement or a teacher in 
philosophy. He saw things discrete, and pictured them 
in words with astonishing vividness, but he seldom saw 
their mutual relations, dependencies, and order. His 
work, therefore, was rather inventive than creative. 
Oreation implies organization, and of organization he 
took no heed, either in matter or in mind, in the wcr d 
of society or in the world of the spirit. In the process 
of his thought one thing never seemed to come out ot 
another under any Jaw of production, sequence, or cause 
and effect. Science was a foreign realm. Reasoning 
was an unknown art. Possibly, because he had no hold 
of it, he was tempted to despise it. Out of this forma- 
tion of kis mind came his aphoristic style, and the 
circumstance, so commonly remarked, that the sentences 
in one of his lectures might be transposed to an indefinite 
degree without injuring the sense. He spoke in proverbs, 
but without the technicality and stiffness of most pro- 
verbialists, So his utterances were a perpetual surprise. 
The bearers were kept on the alert with the twofold 
wonder how the last thing could be said so well, and 
what the next would be. It has been said that it is 
always the unexpected that happens ; with Mr. Emerson, 
it was always the unexpected that was said. This effect 
was heightened, as he spoke, by a certain hesitation and 
characteristic inflection which caught a tention, and 
eame presently to constitute a mannerism in his imi- 
tators, of which there are still some traces in the Unita- 
rian pulpit. To the same interior and congenital source 
we must refer Mr. Emerson’s contempt of the ordinary 
constraint of consistency. He asked impatiently why 
he should explain himself to all comers. He said, You 
tell me I affirmed once what I contradict now; very 
likely; it looked so to me then; inconsistency is only 
another name for progress; The same subjective inco- 
herency governed his literary admirations. The great 
oames that he oftenest mentions are not those of system- 
builders or able advocates or philosophical historians. 
The statesman he specially delighted in was Burke,—an 
orator of superb imagination. A more serious result of 
this inconsequent mental action was his unhappy dis- 
esteem for institutions, and his failure to grasp the grand 
instructions of human history. He saw no magnificent 
providential purpose binding the past and the tuture to- 
gether under a personal and voluntary Ruler and Guide. 
It may be said in answer that the office of the seer is not 
that of the interpreter or the builder or the educator; 
and that is doubtless true. We are pointing out what 
we conceive to have been the inherent limitations of a 
very original! and independent mind, and accounting for 
its shortcomings in faith and obedience, in worship and 
work, by the not uncharitable hypothesis of an inborn 
eccentricity. 

This lofty soul was perfectly sincere as an apostle of 
individualism. It seems to us that he would have con- 
ferred a greater benefit on his pupils if he hed been 
more amply gifted with the historic spirit, if he had real- 
ized that man’s greatest achievements, after all, are 
wrought through instituted forms of life, and if he had 





recognized the organic and corporate condition of God’s 
spiritual kingdom on the earth. 

Mr. Emerson’s latest published paper was a witty 
critique on the use of the superlative, pointing out the 
popular tendency to extravagance in American literary 
composition. His own method shows an exemplary 
absence of this vice, provided we take the superlative as 
signifying multiplied adjectives and other redundancies. 
But there is ancther sort of extravagance or overdoing in 
style which, although in better taste, less common-place 
and more akin to poetry, is really just as hostile to sim- 
ple truth, and therefore just as objectionable. The dis- 
tinguishing mark of the transcendental school in this 
country, of which Mr, Emerson was the chief, is the 
epigrammatic paradox. It just escapes absurdity by being 
mystical; and by cleverly suggesting one-half of some 
truth it conceals the sin of hiding the other half. The 
Dial, during its short life, was full of grotesque outrages 
of that sort on pure and sensible English. Many of the 
writers have lived to throw off their Germanized affecta- 
tions, and are probably ashamed of them. The Orphic 
saying, that “ Man is a transparent eye-ball,” is not a 
whit better than the turgid epithets of some juvenile 
rhymster; and, besides, it is just as true that man is an 
opaque cerebellum, or a speaking trumpet, or a spinning- 
jenny, as that he is a transparent eye-ball. One cannot 
read very far in any of Mr. Emerson’s pages without 
meeting some over-statement or violent metaphor. To 
say, as he does, that “ falsehood cannot work any harm, 
because it is not,” is itself a falsehood, and one that is 
capable of working a great deal of harm. In the address 
at the Cambridge Divinity School, in 1839, which more 
than anything else fixed upon Mr. Emerson the charge 
of Pantheism, he adroitly signified his preference for the 
teachings of Nature to those of the sanctuary by telling 
how he went to church and looked out of the window at 
the “falling meteor of the snow,” and said to himself, 
“ The snow is real, the preacher is spectral.” The fallacy 
is in comparing a dull specimen of sermons with a beau- 
tiful specimen of nature. Swamps, rats and nightshade 
belong to Nature as much as the snow-flake. He has a 
good thought in his mind when he says that “ the highest 
platform of eloquence is the moral sentiment.” But the 
longer one looks at these words, the more he sees that 
the figure is of no advantave to the thought, and is 
faulty in itself as a figure. On the one hand, Emerson’s 
books stimulate the intellectual faculties beyond most 
books of this century, and they often reach from the 
heights to the depth of the universe of things. On the 
other hand, the desire to be original goes too far, begets 
obscurity, leads to artifice, and betrays youthful writers 
of ordinary capacity into dismal literary delusions. 

Far more difficult is it to say inoffensively what, as it 
seems to us, ought to be said of this greatly gifted man’s 
attitude towards revealed religion and the visible church. 
Till he resigned the pastorship of his Unitarian Congre- 
gation in Boston, and removed to his small farm in Con- 
cord, he was in no way remarkable as a theologian or a 
preacher. A theologian he certainly never was, and in 
the pulpit he was only moderately successful. Sincere 
and sweet-tempered he was, there as everywhere. He 
gave as his reason for resigning his charge that the Lord’s 
Supper was a ceremony not meaning to him what it 
meant to those who received it at his hands. What that 
was it would not be very easy to define; probably about 
what it was to Zwingle. After that till near the close of 
his life the genera! impression was that he held a modified 
Pantheism; that at any rate he was not clear as to the 
personality of God; that the Bible was not to him a 
specially inspired book; that Christ’s nature was purely 
human. By many who knew him tolerably well his 
denials were supposed to go much beyond this. It was 
thought that in his article on Montaigne, the Skeptic, 
he described himself. So far as we know he never took 
pains to remove these suspicions or to declare himself 
either a Christian or a Theist. He was never a materialist. 
We have it on the authority of Mr. Bronson Alcott, who 
lived in closer intellectual sympathy with him than any 
other man, that, as he passed beyond threescore years 
and ten, and before his mental vigor waned, he came to 
a distinct recognition of the Creatorship, Providence and 
Fatherhood of God, and that he took a livelier interest 
in some of the positive Christian affirmations. This is 
the utmost assurance we have. 

Beside the triumphant faith of apostles and martyrs 
and clear-sighted saints all along, it looks like a scanty 
store. What believer in the Gospel of St. John, in the 
Epistles of St. Paul, in Atonement by the Cross, in the 
Incarnation, in the universal need of Regeneration by 
the Spirit, in the Tri-unity of God, in the Resurrection 
of the body, would be willing to commit a child to his 
instruction? If I believe that the welfare of mankind is 





bound up in an honest and practical acceptance of the 
creeds of the church, as I do, how can I ever think of this 
man’s religious frame without a painful sense of its deso- 
lation? How can I be loyal to my Best Friend, on earth 
and in heaven, and at the same time hold out the right 
hand of Christian fellowship to even the noblest among 
the sons of men who discredits that Friend’s claim to be 
the only Son of God? It may be safely said that Mr. 
Emerson’s genius and eloquence have done more to 
unsettle the faith of the educated young men of our age 
and country in the Christianity of the Bible, as it there 
stands written, than the influence of any twenty other 
men combined. Accordingly, whatever other exalted 
services he may have rendered to mankind, it is amazing 
almost beyond belief that, his life being closed, Caristian 
ministers should, without abatement or qualification, 
extol his philosophy as a Christian philosophy, or his - 
religion as a Christian religion. It may be little to his 
friends how the church regards him. But it is no less of 
great moment to us, who are trying to follow our Lord, 
to seek to unite fidelity to him with justice and charity 
to every brother man. And we will remember, with the 
special comfort of a grateful hope, that limitless declara- 
tion of His love,—‘ Other sheep I have which are not of 
this fold ; them also I must bring.” 





MOSES, ELIJAH, JESUS. 
BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


“ Behold, there talked with Jesus two men, who were 
Moses and Elijah.” But why Moses and Elijah rather 
than any others of the Old Testament saints? True, 
each of these now glorified personages had withdrawn 
from his fellows, and fasted forty days and nights. 
Again: Both Moses and Elijah had already appeared 
in glory. Fifteen centuries before, Moses had gone up 
into the mount of God; and when he returned, lo, the 
skin of his face shone so brightly that the children of 
Israel were afraid to come nigh to him. And nine 
hundred years before, as Elijah and Elisha communed 
together beyond the Jordan, lo, a chariot of fire and 
horses of fire, and Elijah ascended in the glory. But 
these coincidences, striking as they are, do not seem to 
be of sufficient importance to justify the selection of 
Moses and Elijah as the personages to whom would be 
vouchsafed the exclusive honor of sharing with Jesus in 
the mysterious grandeur of his transfiguration. Why, 
then, were they, of all men who had ever lived, permitted 
to talk with the transfigured Jesus on the mount of his 
glory? 

In respect to Moses, the answer is not difficult. He 
was the lawgiver from Sinai, and, as such, the represen- 
tative of “the law.” But in respect to Elijah, the 
answer is not so easy. For how can it be said that 
Elijah was the representative of “the prophets”? Did 
he prophesy of the coming Messiah so distinctly as 
Daniel, or Micah, or Zechariah, or “the evangelical 
prophet, Isaiah” ? Why, then, was Elijah selected as 
the representative of the prophets ? 

I think that the clew is to be found in a saying ot 
Jesus when they had descended from the mountain. His 
disciples asked him, saying, “ Why say the scribes that 
Elijah must first come?” (That saying, it is affecting 
to remember, is still repeated among the Jews of to-day. 
What a strange blending of tenderne*s and unbelief in 
the Jewish custom, which still prevails, of reserving a 
seat for Elijah at the ceremony of circumcising their 
children! ‘“ Passover after passover,” the historian of 
the Jewish Church tells us, “the Jews of our day place 
the paschal cup on the table, and set the door wide open, 
believing that this is the moment when Elijah will re- 
appear. When goods are found, and no owner comes ; 
when difficulties arise, and no solution appears; the 
answer is, ‘ Put them by till Elijah comes,’” Ob! when 
will these poor sons of Abraham, on whose hearts the 
veil still rests, open the door to a greater than an Elijah, 
even that Messiah who has already come, and is knock- 
ing for admission at their own doors?) “ Jesus answered 
and said unto them, Elijah indeed cometh first, and 
will restore all things: but I say unto you, that Elijah 
is come already, and they knew him not, but did unto 
him whatsoever they listed, even as it is written of 
him. Then understood the disciples that he spake unto 
them of John the Baptist.” 

The most casual reader of the Bible cannot fail to be 
struck with the similarity between Elijah the Tishbite 
and John the Baptizer. In work, in character,—mental 
and moral,—in habits of life, even in dress, the one was 
the counterpart of the other. For example: Did Elijah 
wear a raiment of camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle 
about his loins? So did John. Did Elijah thunder 
denunciations in the ears of Ahab and Jezebel? So 
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did John in the ears of Herod and Herodias. Those 
coincidences are certainly striking ; but we add thereto 
the more sure word of rro hecy. Malachi, the last 
known prophet of the old covenant, foretold in God’s 
name thus: “ Behold, I will send my messenger, and he 
shall prepare the way before me. Behold, I will send 
you Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord: and he shall turn the 
heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the 
children to their fathers.” Turning now to the third 
Gospel, we read that the angel, in announcing to Zach- 
arias the coming birth of his son John, describes him 
thus: “He shall go before his face in the spirit and 
power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just ; 
to make ready for the Lord a prepared people.” A gen- 
eration afterward, when Jesus himself was discoursing 
to the multitudes about John the Baptist, he expressly 
declared, “ This is he of whom it is written, Behold, I 
send my messenger before thy face, who shall prepare 
thy way before thee: for all the prophets and the law 
until John prophesied : and if ye are willing to receive 
it, this is Elijah, who was to come.” And to make the 
case, if possible, still stronger, we read that, when Jesus 
and the three had come down from this very mount of 
transfiguration, and his disciples, as we have seen, asked 
him, saying, “ Why say the scribes that Elijah must first 
come?” Jesus replied thus: “ Elijah will indeed first 
come, and restore all things: but I say unto you, that 
Elijah is come already, and they knew him not, but 
have done unto him whatsoever they listed, even as it is 
written of him.” And now follows the evangelist’s com- 
ment: “ Then understood the disciples that he spake unto 
them of John the Baptist.” 

We see now how it was that Elijah towered above all 
the prophets of the ancient dispensation. He was the 
precursor and type of John the Baptist; and John the 
Baptist is the sublimest prophet of sacred story. He 
was the connecting link between the old and new cove- 
nants. And, as though he were not already sufficiently 
honored by thesimple fact that he wasthe immediate pre- 
cursor of our blessed Lord, Jesus himself, on the occasion 
of the embassy from the imprisoned herald, pronounced on 
him the loftiest eulogy, saying: “ Verily I say unto you, 
Among them that are born of women there hath not 
arisen a greater than John the Baptist.” 

And now we are furnished with a key which unlocks 
one compartment at least, of this great mystery of the 
transfiguration. Does Moses talk with Jesus? Even 
thus does the Law join hands with the Gospel. Does 
Elijah talk with Jesus? Even thus does Prophecy join 
hands with her Fulfiller. There they confer, radiant 
with a glory not of earth. I see Moses with his tablets, 
and Elijah with his wand, and Jesuswithhiscrown. And 
fain would I find the link that binds lawgiver and prophet 
to Redeemer. And, lo, in Elijah, precursor and type of 
John the Baptist, I discern the form of the beheaded 
herald, who, standing on the border line between the old 
and new dispensations, stretches the one hand to the 
Lawgiver and the other hand to the Fulfiller. How sig- 
nificant now the closing words of the Old Testament: 
“ Remember ye the law of Moses my servant, which I 
commanded unto him in Horeb for all Israel, the statutes 
and judgments; behold, I will send you Elijah theprophet 
before the coming of the great anc dreadful day of the 
Lord.” Thus do lawgiver and prophet appear in glory 
at the transfiguration of Him of whom Moses in the law 
and the prophets did write. O glorious mountain! well 
is it that we cannot learn thy name; else we might 
hasten thither, and, like Simon Peter, building our 
tabernacles, wish to worship there forever. 





THE ENTHUSIAST HITS THE MARK. 
BY HAROLD VAN SANTVOORD. 


Enthusiasm is the heat and fire of the soul. It kindles 
the moral and religious sentiment in man. It diffuses 
itself among the igneous corpuscles of the blood, and 
spreads like a conflagration. In illuminating facts and 
enforcing truth it is a potent force and the inspirer of 
eloquence. No enthusiast ever failed of hitting the mark 
and fulfjlling his destiny. Who are the rhetorical lay- 
figures and non-conductors of the race? They are the 
limp people in the moral world, who live at the poles, 
and shun the temperate zones and the heat of the 
equator. 

Without heat we cannot fuse the moral elements of 
our nature. Vulcan’s ponderous blows could not ham. 
mer horseshoes out of cold iron. The Parthenon, the 
Strasburg Cathedral, and the dome of St. Peter’s were 
born of this internal heat which we call enthusiasm. 
America owes its discovery less to the chart and compass 





than to a glowing enthusiasm. Mirabeau and Danton 
would have stumbled and fallen, and perhaps have been 
stoned and hissed by the mob, had not this fire coursed 
in their veins and inspired their eloquence. By the 
temperature of the mind you may test its capacity and 
measure the success of its projects. Enthusiasm is the 
one motive-power behind intellectual effort and a rudi- 
mentary language. There is no exalted sentiment with. 
out it. 

Enthusiasts are the martyrs, heroes, philanthropists, 
reformers, and priests of high art. They are the genii 
who contend for new ideas and trumpet new discoveries: 
It was a divine inspiration that illuminated Dr. More, 
who said that he was “a fiery srrow shot into the world 
which had somehow hit its mark.” Others born in 
obscurity and nursed in poverty, sprcad their wings and 
shed on their path a warm incense. There is a trumpet- 
call in these lines on Paoli: 

“He comes! he comes! the saviour of the land! 
His drawn sword flames in his uplifted hand, 
Enthusiast in his country’s cause ; 
Whose firm resolve obeys a nation’s call 
To rise deliverer, or a martyr fall, 
To liberty, to dying laws.” 

Enthusiasm should be tempered by wit and judgment, 
or it will breed a race of fanatics and madmen. War- 
burton’s definition,—“ a temper of mind in which the 
imagination has got the better of the judgment,” fails to 
express the true meaning of the word. Inspiration, 
ardent zeal, and fervor of soul, more clearly embody ‘its 
sense and meaning. There is no healthy enthusiasm in 
the gush, dilletanteism and esthetic craze of the hour. 
The Maudles, Postlethwaites, and Cimabue Browns, who 
are “soulfully intense,” “live up to” their cracked 
china, assume “stained glass” attitudes, “worship” 
lilies and olives, and revel in sound and sense, are not 
enthusiasts, but sentimentalists,—“ fanatical, false, and 
vain.” A healthy enthusiasm is a religious sense warmed 
into life. No teacher who strives for the faith of the 
gospel is filling an activesphere if he is not an enthu- 
siast. Only the enthusiast takes accurate aim and hits 
the mark. Earnestness and enthusiasm make the perfect 
man. Convince the world in nervous and earnest dis- 
course that you feel the ideas which you are endeavoring 
to liberate, and you rise above the logic of the schools, 
and the oracles of rhetoric and taste. 











FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 
/ ROBBY'S EXPERIMENT. v4 


Libby sat on the nursery floor, tugging away at her 
boot-buttons with her patient little fingers, and singing, 
in a disjointed fashion, 

““* Lead me, guide me, every day, 
Lest my careless feet should stray ; 
Richest treasure, sweetest pleasure.’ 
You better hurry up, Robby ; you’ll be late to breakfast 
and just spoil another beginning.” 

Robby, who was making frantic efforts to stand on his 
head, waved his fat legs in the air, and grew very red in 
the face as he answered,— 

“Don’t care! I’m just sick of being good myself: 
good mind to stop, an’ be awful bad ;—as bad—as bad— 
as a scribesandpharisees.” And with this declaration 
Robby breught his feet to the floor, and looked his sister 
defiantly in the face. 

“O my! Robert Anderson Denman, something real 
bad will happen to you for talking such words. I should 
think it’s most as bad as swearing.” 

“Don’t care,” repeated Robby, sturdily, shaking his 
rumpled curls over his eyes, and frowning worse than 
ever. 

Libby looked at him despairingly ; but the breakfast- 
bell rang, and the prompt little maid trotted away to 
present herself trim and tidy at the table. Robby hesi- 
tated a moment, and then followed his sister down-stairs. 
His courage almost failed as he drew near the dining- 
room door, and had a glimpse of his pretty mamma 
looking so sweet and fair, and the baby with her precious 
little head covered with its rings of yellow hair. There 
was a rose in a slender vase on the table, and everything 
looked fresh and inviting; and Robby kept his eyes 
upon his father as he slipped around to his place next to 
baby. To his surprise, his father did not notice him ; 
but his mamma bade him good morning as pleasantly as 
ever, and baby leaned over to clasp her chubby arms 
about his head, and say, “ My Robby.” 

Robby, with his collar unfastened, his shoe-strings 





dangling, his hair like a crow’s nest, and a yellow streak 
across his chin from a precious bit of licorice he had 
carried to bed with him, certainly looked out of place at 
the table ; but his father helped him first, and his mother 
actually asked him if he would take coffee, just as if he 
was a visitor. 

One of Robby’s special trials was that he was not 
allowed to drink coffee; so you may be sure he chose to 
have a cup, and was beginning to feel quite elated over 
his experiment, when a gentleman called to see his father 
on business. He was an old friend, and was in haste, so 
he was shown into the dining-room. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Denman, “you must give Pro- 
fessor Hyde a cup of coffee, so that I can eat my break- 
fast in peace. Professor, I think you know my son 
Arthur. This is my daughter Libby; and this is—I 
believe this is my son Robert.” 

Poor Robby would have liked to creep under the 
table as the professor looked mildly at him through his 
glasses ; but no one took any further notice of him, and 
so he finished his breakfast. 

Another of Robby’s grievances was being obliged to 
remain at the table until the rest of the family were 
ready to leave; and as he sat there, kicking his feet im- 
patiently, he suddenly remembered his resolution to be 
very bad, and, pushing back his chair, he hurried away, 
only encountering another mild beam from the specta- 
cles, and hearing his father say,— 

“You must excuse Robby, my dear. He is, as I told 
you, trying an experiment.” 

So his father knew. His father must have heard, and 
they really were going to let him try being a bad boy. 
Robby felt almost sorry he had undertaken it, but 
thought he might as well keep on; though, now that 
his face was washed, his hair brushed, and his clothes 
tidy, he could not think of any bad thing he wanted 
to do. 

“Tl go out on the street,” thought Robby; “I'll get 
five cents out o’ my bank, and buy licorice drops; or 
maybe I’ll buy some—some cigars.” 

Robby’s bank had a very unsafe chimney, through 
which a little patient rattling soon brought a silver 
quarter. 

“That’s too much to spend,” said Robby; “ but I’ll 
keep the change,—men always have change in their 
pockets,” 


A little way down the street was a corner stand where 
an old colored woman sold fruit, candies, and cigars. 
As Robby walked up with his hands in his pocket, she 
beamed down upon him, and asked,— 

“Wot is.de lil’ gemman gwine to buy of ole Aunt 
Silvy?” 

“Five cents’ worth of licorice-drops,” said Robby, 
who could not quite screw his courage up to a cigar ; 
but, when old Silvy was rummaging in her pocket for 
change, he added, “ And I guess I’ll have a cigar.” 

“ Law sakes, honey! fer yer parr?” said Silvy, shak- 
ing her fat sides, as Robby turned very red, and, grasping 
the cigar and the change, hurried away. 

“ Wot ever is dese yer young ones comin’ to?” she 
muttered to herself. . 

Robby, with the cigar in his pocket, felt so guilty that 
he half expected to be arrested before he got home ; but, 
after sauntering for a while around the back yard, he 
stole in like a thief and got some matches, and retreated 
with them to a clump of bushes under the nursery 
window. 

“Seems to me,” said mamma, presently, “I smell 
tobacco-smoke.” 

Five minutes later, papa called from the library to 
ask if the coachman were smoking in the kitchen. 

Five minutes more, and mamma, with a look of perfect 
horror, called him to the nursery window. Down below, 
in the bushes, lay Robby, his short legs crossed, vainly 
trying to control an expression of disgust that would 
creep over his pale face as he puffed heroically at the 
dreadful cigar. Papa was cruel enough to laugh. 

“T think,” he said, “he is nearly at the end of his 
experiment, and will not wish to repeat it.” 

It must have been Robby who crept up the stairs a 
little while afterwards; but he looked very unlike the 
rosy, wide-awake boy who went down. He dragged his 
heavy feet, and held his aching head with his trembling 
hands. His lips were pale, and his eyes stared out of 
great purple shadows. 

“O Robby!” said mamma, rushing towards him. 

“O mamma!” wailed Robby ; “it’s awful being a bad 
boy, and I never, never, nev—” 

The rest was smothered with pitiful sobs, while mamma 
soothed and comforted and nursed him just as tenderly 
as if it had not all been his own fault, 

But Robby never wanted to repeat his experiment. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1882. | 


1. April 2.—The Mission of the Twelve........-.--.....-..+-- Mark 6: 1-13 
2 April 9.—Death of John the Baptist.........00- <0 e0e<--00 Mark 6: 14-29 
& April 16.—The Five Thousand Fed.......-..-----9++e-00++ Mark 6: 30-44 
4 April %.—Christ Walking on the Sea..................-.. Mark 6 : 40-06 
6. April 0.—The Tradition of Men... 2.22.22. .0+46--4 seen nee- Mark 7:12 
6. May 7.—Sufferers Brought to Christ............ dapecccane Mark 7 : 24-37 
7. May 14— | he Leaven of the Pharisees..................... Mark 8: 1-21 
8 Noy U.—Seeing and Confessing the Christ................ Mark 8 : 22-33 
wo May .—Following Christ. ...0...0.+---0n0--+-eneeee Mark 8 : 34-88; 9:1 
10, Jane 4.—The Transfiguration........... eqneee Mark 0: 2-12 
11. June 11.—The Afflicted Child.................2...-..+++++-Mark 9: 14-82 
12. June 18.—The Child-like Believer...............-.-..00---- Mark 9: 33-60 


13. June %.—Review. 


LESSON 10, SUNDAY, JUNE 4, 1882. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 9: 2-13.) 
REVISED VERSION. 

And after six days Jesus 
taketh with him Peter, and 
James, and John, and bringeth 
them up intoa high mountain 
apart by themselves: and he 
was transfigured before them : 
3 and his garments became glis- 

tering, exceeding white; so as 

no fuller on earth can whiten 
4them. And there appeared 
unto them Elijah with Moses: 
and they were talking with 
5 Jesus. And Peter answereth 
and saith to Jesus, Rabbi, it is 
good for us to be here: and let 
us make three 'tabernacles; 
one for thee, and one for Moses, 
6 and ove for Elijah. For he 
wist not what to answer; for 
7 they became sore afraid. And 
there came a cloud overshad- 
owing them: and there came 


TITLE: 


COMMON VERSION. 


2. And after six days Jesus, 2 
taketh wiih him Peter, and James, | 
and John, and leadeth them up_ 
into a high mountain apart by) 
themselves: and he was trans: 
figured before them. 

8. And his raiment became 
shining, exceeding white as’ 
snow; #0 a8 no fuller on earth 
can while them, 

4. And there appeared unto 
them Elias with Moses : and they 
were talking with Jesus. 

6. And Peter answered and said | 
to Jesus, Master, it is good for us 
to be here; and let us make three | 
tabernacles; one for thee, and | 
one for Moses, and one for Elias. 

6. For he wist not what to say; | 
for they were sore afraid. 

7. And there was a cloud that | 
overshadowed them: and a voice | 
came out of the cloud, saying, | & Voice out of the cloud, This 
This is my beloved Son: hear is my beloved Son: hear ye 
him. : | Bhim. And suddenly looking 

8 And suddenly, when they round about, they saw no one 
had looked round about, they, anymore, save Jesus only with 
saw nO Man any more, save Jesus | themselves, 
only with themselves. 9 And as they were coming 

9. And as they came down from | down from the mountain, he 
the mountain, he charged them; charged them that they should 
thattheyshouldtell nomanwhat tell no man what things they 
things they had seen, till the Son | —sihad seen, save when the Son 
of man were risen from the dead.| of man should have risen again 

10. And they kept that saying | 10 from the dead. And they kept 
with themselves,questioning one, the saying, questioning among 
with another what the rising from themselves what the rising 
the dead should mean. again from the dead should 

11. And they asked him, saying, 11 mean. And they asked him, 
Why say the scribes that Elias, saying, *The scribes say that 
oust first come? 12 Elijah must first come. And 

12, And he answered and told he said unto them, Elijah in- 
them, Elias verily cometh first, deed cometh first,and restoreth 
and restoreth all things; and how all things: and how is it writ- 
it is written of the Son of man, ten of the Son of man, that he 
that he must suffer many things, should suffer many thingsand 
and be set at nought. | 18 be set’ at nought? But | say 

18. But I say unto you, That unto you, that Elijah is come, 
Elias is indeed come, and they, and they have also done unto 
have done unto him whatsoever him whatsoever they listed, 
they listed, as it iswritten ofhim./ even as it is written of him. 


| 1 Or, booths ae is it that 
| the scribes say . 


LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER; Our Dangers and Our Duties. 





Lxusson Topic: We may Expect Reunions in Christ's Presence. 


1. A Glorified Saviour, v. 2, 3. 
Lesson OuTLINE: 2. With those Gone Before, v. 4 
3. When Shail this Be? v. 5-13. 


GoipEn Text: And lo awoice from heaven, saying, This is 
my beloved Son, in whom J am well pleased.— Matt. 3 : 17. 


Darty Home Reapras: 


M.—Mark 9; 2-13. The transfiguration. 

T. —Dan. 7: %14. The Son of man glorified. 
W.--1 Thess, 4; 18-18. The saints glorified. 
T. —Luke 13 ; 24-80. Meeting one another in heaven. 
F, —iev. 21 ; 22-27. With Jesus in heaven. 

$8. —Matt. 24: 20-86. When he cometh. 

$.—Matt. 25: 81-46. At the last, 





LESSON AN ALYSIS. 


I. A GLORIFIED SAVIOUR. 
1. The Retirement ; 
1. The Companions. 
Jesus taketh with him Peter and James and John. 
There be some of them that stand here, etc. (v. 1). 
Suffered ho man. . . save Peter, and James, and John (Mark 6 ; 87). 
Took with him Peter and the sons of Zebedee (Matt, 26 ; 37). 
2. The Place. 
Into an high mountain apart by themselves. 
Went up into a mountain to pray (Luke 9 : 28). 


Moses went up into the mount of God (Exod. 18). 
Kisiah went Up te the top of Mount Gasmel i Kings 1 


ll. The Transfiguration : 
He was tramsfigured . . . his raiment became shining. 
His face did shine as the sun ‘(Matt 17: 2). 
The fashion of his countenance was altered (Luke 9 : 29). 
The Ancient of days ... whose garment was white as snow (Dan. 7 : 9). 
His head and his hairs were white like woul (Kev. 1 : 14). 
1, The glory of Christ is revealed only to those who are most inti- 
mate with Christ 
2. ape glory of Christ is revealed only to those who go apart with 


8. The glory of Christ was revealed while in the act and attitude 
of pra 


4. The D gest of Christ, when revealed, shows to his disciples that 
he is truly the Son of God. 


Il, WITH THOSE GONE BEFORE, 

|. Their Appearance : 

There appeored unto them Elias with Moses. 
Moses and Elias; who “44 pared in glory (Luke 9. 81). 
All the prophets ‘and the law prophesied until John rae 11; 13). 
Had 70 believed Moses, ye woul John 5: 46). 
Ki. Their Conversation : 

They were taiking with Jesus. 


Spake of his decease which he should accomplish (Luke 9 : 81). 
Behold the Lamb. . . taketh away the sin of the world oe 1: 29). 
Ought not Christ to have suffered these things? (Luke 24 : 26.) 


1. Death isa relative term merely. The dead are only those who 
have gone before into a newer life. 

2. Death will unite us with the honored saints of all ag 

8. Death does not change the individual beyond 7 pebegnition. 
Those whom we love will be as of old to us. 

4. The death of Jesus will be the great theme of eternity. “‘ Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain.” 


have believed me 


III WHEN SHALL THIS BE. 
1. The Glorified Son of Man: 
1, The Disciple's Suggestion. 

It is good for us to be here; und let us make three tabernacles, 
They saw his glory and the two men who stood with him Laan 9 : 32). 
Having a desire to depart, and be with Christ (Phil, 1: 23). 

80 ~*~ we ever be with the Lord (1 Thess, 4 : 17). 
. The Voice from Heaven. 

aa ‘of the cloud, saying: This is my beloved Son: hear him. 
Cloud covered . glory . filled the tabernacle (Exod. 40 : 34). 
He received from God the Father honor and deed (2 Peter 1: 16). 
This is my beloved Son in whom I am well sed (Matt. 3: 17). 
When the disciples heard it they fell on thelr face (Matt. 17 : 6). 

il. The Risen Son of Man: 
1. The Charge to the Disciples. 
Should tell no man . . . till the Son of man were risen. 
Charged—tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ (Matt. 16 : 20). 
Charged them that they should not make him known (Matt. 12: 16). 
Mine hour is not yet come (John 2: 4). 
They kept it close, and told no man in those days (Luke 9 : 36). 
2. The Wondering of the Disciples. 

Questioning . . . what the rising from the dead should mean. 

Understood not that saying, and were afraid to ask (v. 32). 
They understood none of these things (Luke 18 : 34 
When Jesus was gloritied, then remembered they ( ohn 12: 16). 
lil. The Crucified Son of Man: 

1. The Forerunner Expected. 

Elijah indeed cometh first, and restoreth ali things, 

Shall go before . . . in the spirit and power od Elija wre hi as 2 
I will nd you Elijah ... before... day of the Lo 
Came... preaching the baptism of repentance (Luke $: 3). 
2. T he Saviour Predicted. 
Must suffer many things, and be set at nought. 
A reproach of men, and despised of the people (Psa. 22 : 6). 
After threescore and two weeks shall Messiah be cut off (Dan. 9: 26). 
He was wounded for our transgressions (Isa. 53 : 5.) 
8. The Forerunner Martyred. 

Elijah is come . . . done unto him whatsoever they listed. 
Understood that he mobo ... of John Se Raptist (Matt. 17: 13). 
Beheaded John in the prison (Matt. 14: 

If ye are willing to receive it, this is Elijak (Matt, 11 : 14). 

1, It is “ good” to be with the Son of man anywhere—in the valley 

as well as on the mount. 

2. The Son of man does not keep his disciples on the mount, but 

oes With them down into the valley. 
s. To those who believe in the Son of man comes an inward con- 
vincing voice: “This is my beloved Son.” 

4. That the Son of man was the Son of God is fully established by 

his resurrection. 

5. The Son of man now is risen—therefore tell the vision to all. 

6. Among the disciples of the Son of man there is pow no further 
uestioning as to what means his rising from the dead. 


7. The Son of man came as was predicted, preceded by his fore- 
runner. 


. The Son of man suffered and was set at naught, just as he and 
the prophets foretold. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST THE SON OF GOD. 

1. How Called in Prophecy : 

A prophet os 18 : 18). 

My Son (Psa, 2 

My King (Psa. 2: 6). 

One that is mighty fre. 89: 19). 

My Lord (Psa. 110 

A Precious Trasbetns (Isa. 28 : 16). 

My Servant im, 42:1). 

A Witness (Isa. 55: 4). 

A Shepherd (Ezek. 34: 28). 

The Son of man (Dan. 7 : 18). 

His Holy One (Isa. 49; 7). 

The Holy One of Israel (Isa, 55: 5). 


2. How Shown to be God's Son: 
By pre-natal testimony (Luke 1: 35). 
Acknowledged by God (Matt. 3: 17; 17: 2 
Approved of God by miracles (Acts 2 : 22). 
was with him (Acts 10: 42). 
Declared to be with power (Rom. 1; 4). 
3. The Divinity of the Son: 


Is the image of the invisible ~— (Col. 1; 15) 
Brightness of God's glory (Heb. 1: 3), 
The glory of the Father (John 1: 14). 
Tn him all fulness dwells (Col. 1: 19). 


4. The Mission of the Son: 
To preach good tidings (Isa. 61 : 1). 
To save all who will believe (John 8; 16). 
fe ree God's love toward men (Rom. 5:8; Eph. 2: 4; 1 John 
9, 10). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

Time.—The summer of A.D. 29, 

Piace—A high mountain near Cesarea Philippi; proba- 
bly Hermon or one of its spurs. 

Perrsons.—Jesus, Peter, James, John ; Moses, Elijah. 

CincuMSTANCES.—Jesus’ going to pray; and his trans- 
figuration while praying. Afterwards, his enjoining secrecy, 
and his intimation to the disciples about Elijah’s coming. 

PaRaLier Passacrs.—Matthew 17; 1-13; Luke 9; 28-36. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY. D.D., LL.D. 


Mark 9: 2.—And after siz days: So, also, Matthew. Luke 
has about eight days after. We are ignorant both of the 
reason why Luke gives a different account of the interval of 
time which is here implied, and why he qualifies his. state- 
ment with the phrase about. In all probability he had 
neither Matthew nor Mark before him, nor the sources, 
whatever they were, from which they drew, but calculated 
for himself from one of the authorities on which he relied. 
The differences, with the substantial agreement of the three 
evangelists, support his narrative and theirs. The interval 
of six, or about eight, days is an entire blank. If Christ 
retired to the neighborhood of Cesarea Philippi for rest or 
safety, it was apparently a well-chosen spot,—almost out of 
Palestine, with more heathen than Jewish inhabitants, and 
near high mountains. The next event in ‘his life which is 
spoken of is the memorable and almost mysterious event of 
the Transfiguration. This event, in an early tradition, was 
assigned to Mount Tabor, an isolated summit of about one 
thousand feet in height, six or eight miles east of Nazareth, 
and in the north-eastern part of the plain of Esdraelon. But 
the tradition which fixes the transfiguration here seems to be 
altogether inadmissible. For (1) the top was then a fortified 
town, and (2) no indication is given that he had moved from 
this remote place. ‘ He passed through Galilee, and came to 
Capernaum,” after the transfiguration (Mark 9: 30, 33), and 
thence eastward and southward to the Jordan. One more 
visit he made to his home, and thence proceeded on his last 
journey to Jerusalem. (3.) Tabor was not a high mountain. 
High mountains there were near to his temporary place of 
rest.— After siz days he taketh with him Peter, and James, and 
John (compare 5: 37, 14: 33, and parallel passages of the 
other synoptics), to be witnesses to his disciples afterwards. 
This official duty implies peculiar confidence and fitness.— 
And bringeth them up into a high mountain: So, also, Matthew. 
Luke has into the high mountain,—that is, the mountain adjoin- 
ing the plain or lower ground where they were. The words 
“high mountain” would hardly have been written by Matthew 
and Mark if they thought of Mount Tabor.— And he was trans- 
figured before them: The word “ transfigure,” denoting change 
of figure or form, is from the Latin, and is used in the Vul- 
gate, or Jerome’s version. The word in the Greek of Matthew 
and Mark answers to our word, borrowed from the Greek, 
“to metamorphose,” denoting to change the form, as from 
that of a man to that of an animal; and, with a less positive 
meaning, as here, to change the expression or appearance of 
the countenance; and, metaphorically, to transform spiritu- 
ally (Rom. 12: 2, “be transformed by the renewing of your 
minds ;” 2 Cor. 3:18, “we all . . . are transformed into the 
same image”). Luke expresses the change of countenance 
in Christ by the words “fashion of his countenance was 
altered ;” literally, was another, or different. This alteration, 
how ver, was not such as to make identity doubtful. The 
aposiles still regarded him as the same Christ, calling him 
Lord, in “it is good for us to be here,” etc. 

V arse 3.—And his garments became glistering, exceeding white, 
soa no fuller on earth can whiten them: Uis attire, under the 
heavenly light, shared the resplendence of his countenance 
(Matthew, “became white as the light;” Luke, became or 
were white, even dazzling). The passage in Mark has, in 
some of the best manuscripts, the word for “so” added, 
which relieves the sense,—‘“ such as no fuller on earth is 
able so to whiten them;” that is, “such that no fuller can 
produce such whiteness.” It is hardly necessary to add that, 
when Mark speaks of our Lord’s garments as becoming white, 
he thought of no change in them, but of the effect of the light 
of the “ excellent” or majestic glory (2 Pet. 1:17). 

Verse 4.—And there appeared unto them Elijah with Moses ; 
and they were talking with Jesus: It is idle to ask how they 
knew these celestial forms. They might have judged from 
what they heard. Luke says, “there talked with him two 
men, who were Moses and Elias;” that is, first the apostles 
had the sight of two beings in human form, then these proved 
to be Moses and Elias. Neither Matthew nor Mark mention 
the subject of the discourse; but Luke says, “they spake of 
his decease” (or departure—literally, exit—which he was 
about to accomplish at Jerusalem). That, then, was, accord- 
ing to Luke, the leading subject of discourse, and so the 
principal point which brought Moses and Elijah to the 
place, and the main reason for his going up into the moun- 
tain. The celestial visitants were the founder of the Jewish 
national existence,—the great prophet, “the like unto whom 
arose not afterward in Israel,” “whom the Lord knew face 
to face,”—and the great reformer who destroyed the worship 
of Eaal. These are both mentioned together in the last verses 
of the Old Testament (Mal. 4: 4, 5), the latter of whom, or one 
like him in spirit, was to return “ before the great and dread- 
ful day of the Lord” with reforming energy. These great 
men of the Jewish nation, before all others, may be supposed 
to have taken an interest in the work that brought Christ into 
the world. 

Verses 5 and 6.—And Peter answereth and saith to Jesus, 
Rabbi, it is good for ws to be here: and let us make three taber- 





nacles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias, For 
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he wist not what to answer ; for they became sore afraid (Matthew, 
“If thow wilt, I will make,” etc. 17:4): Luke is more cir- 
cumstantial,—‘“ Now Peter and they that were with him were 
heavy with sleep ; but when they were fully awake (or, having 
remained awake), they saw his glory, and the two men that 
were with him. And it came to pass, as they were parting 
from him, Peter said,” ete.—Answereth : That is, Peter began 
to speak with reference to something in his mind, which was, 
as explained by Luke, his apprehension that Moses and Elias 
were about going away. He wished to have them remain.— 
It is good for us to be here: That is, For us disciples.— Let us 
make three tabernacles: Peter, hardly knowing what he said, 
proposes to make three booths for Christ and his visitors, as 
if they felt the night air!—For he was sore afraid: The vision 
of the cloud, the presence of such spectators, the pressure of 
weariness, took away his power of fully comprehending the 
situation. Luke gives us the clearest conception of the 
situation, and evidently has access to a source which the 
other two synoptics could not use. During Christ’s prayer, 
the disciples, from fatigue, had been oppressed by sleep- 
fulness. This, however, we learn from Luke only. He 
says, “they had been weighed down by sleep; but, re- 
maining fully awake, they saw his glory;” or, as the 
Revised Version renders, in the text, “when they were 
fully awake.” The best sense, then, is, they were heavy with 
sleep. Still, they remained awake through it all, and saw 
his glory and the two men. At length, as these were on the 
point of separating from Jesus, Peter made his offer to 
construct the three booths, while overpowered with weari- 
ness. The faithful servants were overawed, and oppressed 
by fatigue, yet they felt no such guilty fear as many a man 
would feel: they did not say, as Peter once said, “ Depart from 
me, for I am a guilty man, O Lord ;” but would detain these 
men from heaven. 

Verse 7.—And there came a cloud overshadowing them: So 
Luke also substantially ; Matthew says, a bright cloud. This 
was @ new appearance, not a cloud which remained over them 
through the interview. The transfiguration had gone over 
the person of Christ without a cloud. The cloud over- 
shadowed them—that is, not Moses and Elias, but the dis- 
ciples—and they feared as the cloud came over them. It 
betokened God’s especial manifestation of himself. (Com- 
pare Exod. 19:15; 34:5.) Luke adds, “and they feared, as 
they entered the cloud.”—And there came a voice wut of the 
cloud, This is my beloved Son: hear ye him. (Compare the 
voice at Christ’s baptism, Matt.3:17; Luke 3:22; John 
12 : 28; 2 Pet. 1: 17.) 

Verse 8.— Before this verse, and after speaking of the voice 
from heaven, Matthew says that, “when the disciples heard 
it, they fell on their faces, for they were sore afraid” (18: 7). 
In Luke, they feared, when they entered into the cloud. 
Here, in Mark, the fear began, apparently, before they 
entered into the cloud. After the voice, suddenly looking 
round (while they were yet on the ground, with their faces 
covered, according to Matthew), they saw no man any more, 
save Jesus only. The men had disappeared while the cloud 
overshadowed them. In verse 6, however, for they became 
sore afraid may refer to the fear of the cloud just then 
noticed. 

Verse 9.—Our Lord imposed perfect secrecy upon the three 
until after the Son of man should have risen from the dead. 
Luke omits the charge to tell to no one what they had seen, 
only stating the fact. 

Verse 10.—And they kept the saying (or retained it in their 
minds), questioning among themselves what the rising again from 
the dead should mean: Here there arises the difficulty that, as 
he had already told his disciples, on the way from Bethsaida 
to Cresarea Philippi, that he should be killed and rise again, 
after three days, from the dead (8:31; Luke 9: 22; com- 
pare Matt. 16 : 21), this ought to have been well understood 
and comprehended by them. But it appears that it was not 
comprehended, since Peter, on the first announcement, began 
to rebuke him, and said, This shall never be unto thee.’ They 
did not believe it fully when first announced ; and now, while 
the three must have received it, after all that had happened 
on the mount, they questioned what it should mean, and 
were probably afraid to ask the Master. 

Verse 11.—But they put to him the statement or question, 
(How is it that) the scribes say that Elijah must first come. 
(Some manuscripts insert the Pharisees before the scribes.) 
Must—that is, according to the declarations of prophecy ; 
first come—that is, before the coming of the Messiah. This 
question seems to have been suggested by the appearance 
of Elijah og the mount. If this was the coming which the 
scribes taught, gathering it from Malachi 4 : 5,—“ Behold, I 
will send you Elijah the prophet, before the coming of the 
great and dreadful day of the Lord,”—why was his stay so 
short, especially as he (in Malachi 4:6) is to work a trans- 
formation among the people. There was a real difficulty 
depending on the meaning of Elijah in the prophecy 
referred to. 

Verse 12.—And he said wnto them, Elijah indeed cometh first, 
and restoreth all things: It is true, says our Lord, that Elijah’s 
coming precedes the coming of the great and dreadful day of 
the Lord, according to the prophet; and his coming is 





attended with a restitution of all things—a bringing back of 
the old order of things. (Compare the last verse of Malachi. ) 
—And how is it written of the Son of man that he should suffer 
many things, and must be set at noughi? The connection here 
is not at once apparent. It may be explained briefly thus: 
Elijah and his reformation, it is true, come first; and how is 
it written that the Son of man, after Elijah’s reformation, 
must be set at nought?—that is, How comes it to pass that, 
after this prophecy respecting the new and reformed con- 
dition of the people, the Son of man must be set at nought 
and rejected ? 

Verse 13.— But I say wnto you, that Elijah is come, and they 
have also done unto him whatsoever they listed, even as it is written 
of him: Here our Lord declares that Malachi’s prophecy was 
fulfilled in the coming of John the Baptist. And so he says, 
in Matthew 11:14, “If ye are willing to receive it, this 
(that is, John the Baptist) is Elijah, which is to come.” 
(Compare Matt. 17:13.) The last clause—“as it is written 
of him ”—is difficult. It seems to mean that the record of 
what the Israelites did in the case of Elijah (the plots of 
Jezebel, his flight into Arabia) were fulfilled in John’s his- 
tory (?). It may seem strange that the Jews believed that 
some of the old prophets had reappeared in the land ; but the 
belief was evidently not uncommon. Thus Herod thought 
that Jesus might be John, whom he beheaded. A kind of 
handle was furnished by the forms of speech in the Old Tes- 
tament. Thus, “ They shall serve David their king, whom 
I will raise up unto them” (Jer. 30:9). (Compare Hos. 3: 
5, and especially Ezek. 34: 23; 37: 24, 25). As David was 
a type of a good king, a good king of his line was called a 
David ; and, as Elijah was a pattern of a prophet, so the 
messenger to prepare the way of the Lord was an Elijah. 
But the actual raising up of Elijah seems to have been 
believed in some time before Christ came. Thus the son of 
Sirach (48:11), several centuries before Christ, says of 
Elijab, “Happy are they that see thee, ... for we also 
shall certainly remain in life.” 

This conversation of the three disciples with the Master 
occurred as they were descending the mountain on the next 
day after the ascent, and probably in the morning. (Com- 
pare Luke 9: 37.) The transfiguration seems to have taken 
place in the night, after Christ’s solitary prayer. Our knowl- 
edge of it depends on testimony proceeding ultimately from 
one or more of the three disciples. Slight differences mark 
the accounts of the three synoptics, but they only confirm 
the narratives. Thus, when one says “they were sore afraid” 
when Moses and Elijah were with Christ before the appear- 
ance of the cloud, and the two others speak of the fear as 
caused by the wonderful cloud, this is nothing strange. They 
were all afraid, no doubt, when the beings from another 
world were perceived to be present; and were all afraid 
when the cloud overshadowed them and the voice issued 
from it. But the impression on one of them from the first 
fear may have been more lively in recollection than that of 
another. 

The transfiguration served the purpose of showing to the 
three disciples the greatness and glory of Christ at a time 
when they needed all support for their faith; when he pre- 
dicted his own death and resurrection, and filled them with 
gloom. The voice, This is my beloved Son, was uttered not 
for the sake of Moses and Elias, nor for that of Christ, but 
mainly as a support in the future to the disciples against 
doubt and darkness. The voice came, like that of which 
John speaks (12: 30), as Christ said to the people, “ Not 
for my sake, but for your sakes.” 


“WITH HIM IN THE HOLY MOUNT.” 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


Nearer to heaven can no man come while on the earth than 
the three favored disciples of our Lord came when they were, as 
one of them says-afterwards, “with himin the holy mount” 
(see 2 Pet. 1: 16-18). And nearer to the true spirit of this 
celestial experience can no student of the Bible come, than 
when he reverently approaches the examination of the story 
that records it. 

A few words are needed here concerning the spot, before we 
attempt to draw nigh the spectacle; then, after all, we 
shall be ready to seek the purpose of the display and the 
doctrine. F 

L. Where was this “mountain apart” which Mark speaks 
of? The current tradition has been undisturbed for many 
centuries that the august event of the transfiguration took 
place upon Mount Tabor. There is nothing whatsoever in 
the Scriptures to invalidate the statement, and surely there is 
no unfitness, intrinsically, in the locality rendering it 
unworthy. But late writers seem to have found reason for the 
interjection of doubt, and the drift of modern impression is 
mostly towards Hermon. 

1. Some havesaid that Tabor is too far distant from Cesarea 
Philippi, where the narrative in immediate connection 
appears to leave Jesus with his followers, But what does an 
expression like this “after six days” mean? Certainly it 
may have been possible for the entire band to journey fifty 
slow miles during this time. Scores of people come from 


Hermon to Tabor every winter inside of a week. There is no 
difficulty in this. 

2. Others have said that the allusion to “snow” in this 
description of gur Lord’s raiment ought to be considered as 
evidence in favor of Mount Hermon, where alone snow could 
be seen far to the north. If this puerile form of suggestion 
be worth anything, in such a process of inquiry—if a man 
must be within sight of drifts before he can say as “ white as 
snow,”’—then it remains to be said that the words containing 
the comparison are wanting in two of the four most trust- 
worthy manuscripts of the New Testament, and are excluded 
from the new revision. 

3. Others, again, have said, that a long time before this, 
and for a long time after, Mount Tabor bore on its crown a 
fortified Roman city ; hence, so conspicuous an event as this 
transfiguration must have been observed and reported to an 
alert garrison. This may have been true—though it is not 
undisputed, even now, as a historic fact—and yet a hundred 
places, outside of the walls, or along the terraces of the slope, 
could readily have been found, where these quiet persons 
might wait through a night-season of prayer. How much 
room does it take for four peaceable people to stand, or kneel, 
or fall on their faces? It is not a likely thing that the super- 
natural splendors of the vision were at all disclosed to any 
other eyes than those which had been summoned to behold 
them. There was a “cloud” too. 

4. It is fair to say that—while everything in this discussion 
rests on mere conjecture, and repetition of opinion, it is not 
worth while to waste much time in talking. But it would 
} embarrass most men to be asked to state the grounds of their 
preference for Hermon. Scholarly opinion seems to fill the 
commentaries now with pictures of all sorts of spurs of Her- 
monic pinnacles, as it used to fill them with the round top of 
Tabor ; arguments.do not help much. And there will always 
remain a tranquilly disposed few, who will sympathize with 
good Bishop Hall in his deprecation of needless change: “ for 
the place, tradition hath taken it still for Tabor; and [ list 
not to disturb it without warrant.” 


IL. Up into this mountain, then, we understand that our 
Lord went one evening to pray ; there “‘he was transfigured ;” 
his whole appearance was changed. Grand, vague, and 
beautiful, that magnificent spectacle rises upon the devout 
vision. 

1. What are the details of this scene? Luke, who in some 
particulars gives us a more extended narrative, relates that it 
was in the very midst of the act of petition that the extraor- 
dinary change came over the Saviour’s person: “as he 
prayed, the fashion of his countenance was altered, and his 
raiment was white and glistering.”’ This word “ fashion” 
occurs but six times in the New Testament. It is generally 
rendered the sight or the appearance. The phrase “ was 
altered” means literally became other. The look of the 
Redeemer’s face became another look. The very singular 
term which describes the mystery, “transfigured,” is that 
from which comes, with barely a dropping of letters, the 
word in our language metamorphosed. We have the noun, 
upon the sense of which the verb is cast, in that famous 
passage in the Epistle to the Philippians which describes the 
incarnation of Jesus Christ (see Phil. 2: 5-8). And we 
have the same word also in the account given of our Lord’s 
disclosure of himself to his disciples ia the mysterious walk 
to Emmaus (see Mark 16:12). It was another figure that 
Jesus assumed along the way, so that the disciples did not 
recognize him till afterwards. 

2. What was the meaning of this wonderful exhibition? 
It is likely that the patient study of these passages to which 
attention has been called will suggest to us that Jesus there 
on the mountain became like some other being; but the 
phraseology is so peculiar that it intimates that this was only 
his former being suddenly reassumed. He whe had once 
taken the “form” ofa servant, now put on again his original 
“form” as God. These three disciples must have been 
startled with a vast surprise. More glorious vision never 
burst upon mortal eyes than this sudden out-gleam of the 
Godhead of Jesus through the shape of the humanity he 
wore. The exalied locality, so high and so lonely, so quiet in 
the serene midnight, the pageantry, so dignified and royal, 
the companionship of lawgiver and prophet beside Jesus,— 
this is what would make one think of Daniel’s vision (Dan. 
7:9, 10). 

ILL. So much, then, for the spot and the spectacle ; now let 
us inquire concerning the purpose of the display. Several 
lessons may be learned from the scene. Perhaps we shall not 
appear irreverent, if we assume that Jesus had these in mind, 

1, For one thing, he may have wished to show the identity 
of the two dispensations of grace. Here were Moses and 
Elijah coming abruptly into the pageant. The one repre- 
sented the law, the other the prophets, as Jesus himself 
represented the gospel, These “ appeared with him in glory.” 
That vision must have been ineffably grand and glowing with 
splendor. Even Christ’s garments were interpenetrated and 
pervaded by the effulgence of deity shining through the 
humanity they held. They became like snow, “white and 
glistering.” That new word means gleaming in sparks, or 





coruscations, like the peint of a spear brandished in s sun- 
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beam ; glittering, emitting flashes of flaming brightness. The 
glory of those two Old Testament saints was like that of Jesus. 
And they all talked of “ the decease he should accomplish at 
Jerusalem.” Both Testaments tell the same old, old story. 

2. But mainly, and most of all, we are led to think that our 
Lord’s aim in making this display was to prove to them that 
the greatest glory of the gospel was to be found in the sacri- 
fice for sin it involved. One must bear in mind the peculiar 
circumstances in which our Redeemer was just now placed, 
At this exact moment, he was turning the corner of his pro- 
phetic work where it bent into his necessities as a priest. 
Jesus had lately taught his disciples—these men, so affection- 
ate, and still so dull—day after day, concerning the divinity 
of his mission ; but he had added some words which evidently 
they were not able to bear. He told them of his coming 
humiliation and crucifixion (see Mark 8:31). This startled 
and stunned them. 

Plainly, now, when his followers felt thus, it became neces- 
sary for our Lord to assert his unsullied divinity in direct 
defiance of the shame of the cross. He was not going to take 
back any of his revelations concerning the ignominious death 
he was to suffer. But he did design that transfiguration 
scene as a convincing evidence to them that the highest glory 
of redemption was to be found in the humbling sacrifice of the 
Redeemer. These disciples should hear what Moses thought 
of the “decease” ! 

8. Finally, there may have been a purpose of showing that 
the “kingdom of God” was really coming. Connect the 
last verse of the eighth chapter of Mark with the first verse 
of the ninth, and it becomes clear that Jesus meant to intimate 
that he was going to give them some wonderful disclosures 
before long concerning his work. This “ coming of the 
kingdom with power” many sober people think was just this 
transfiguration spectacle. Some of them at the moment 
standing there were chosen to see it. It was much like the 
coronation ceremony of a monarch. It reminds us of the 
anointing of David when he was a shepherd boy. These 
witnesses were told to keep their secret, and they did so care- 
fully. Judas personally, we suppose, never heard of the 
transfiguration. Before such a tale became part of the 
acknowledged history, he was dead by his own hand. 
Thirty years afterwards, Simon Peter told how it affected him. 
It was the one grandly convincing proof of the gospel to 
him, It was not a cunningly devised fable he followed, after 
he was an eye-witness of Christ’s majesty, and had been “ with 
him in the holy mount.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


There is danger, if you give the details of this wonderful 
story, that it may leave only a confused picture or a dim idea 
on the scholar’s mind. Great care must be used. to try 
and give some clear understanding of the scene, connected 
as it is with what Jesus had told the disciples of his suffer- 
ings and death. 

On the night about a week after Jesus’ talk of dying, he took 
Peter, James, and John, and went up into a high mountain 
to pray. Together they walked or climbed the steep moun- 
tain-side, and when they reached a resting-place the disciples 
Were tired, and their eyes heavy with sleep. While they 
slept, Jesus prayed, and as he prayed he was changed ; the 
Bible calls it transfigured. The dazzling light woke the 
sleepers ; they looked, and saw his face was altered, bright 
and shining as the sun, his clothing glistening and white as 
snow, and with him two strange visitors were talking. The 
disciples heard what they said; they knew who they were. 
It was Moses and Elias; and they talked of the death of 
Jesus, of his going away, leaving the earth, and going back 
to the glory of heaven, from whence he came. That is the 
meaning of what Luke calls his decease, which he should 
accomplish. Death was not to be to him as it comes to all 
who have sinned ; he came here to die for sinners, and when 
his work was done he gave up his life, and took upon himself 
the death of the cross. Whe were these two strangers with 
Christ in glory? Moses died alone on a mountain fifteen 
hundred years before, and the Lord buried him. Elijah had 
been carried away from the earth nearly a thousand years 
before. They bo.b came to join their Lord in that hour on 
the mountain top, and to show a picture of the glory of those 
who are to be forever with him, and like him. Which dis- 
ciple was always ready to speak? He said, “It is good to 
be here.” Peter wanted to stay in that scene of joy, and 
keep the heavenly company. He said, Let us make three 
dwelling-places,—or tabernacles, as he called them,—“ one 
for thee, one for Moses, and one for Elias.” Do you remem- 
ber the feast of tabernacles, when the Jews built tents or 
booths of green, and lived in them during the days of the 
feast? So Peter thought to stay awhile. Would they not 
all rather stay than go down and see their Master abused 
and killed, and perhaps his followers killed too? Peter 
wanted the promised joy then,—to wear the crown before 
they had borne the cross of which Jesus had told. He hardly 
knew what he said, and the others were silent for fear. 
A bright cloud overshadowed them, and out of the great 
cloud they heard a voice,—“ This is my beloved Son: hear 





him.” What more is in your golden text? Do you wonder 
they were afraid? Whose voice did they hear? At the 
sound of God’s voice from heaven, they fell on their faces on 
the ground. Was their dear Master so joyful in his glory, 
and in his Father’s approving love, that he forgot his dis- 
ciples? No: he laid his hand upon them, and, as he touched 
them, said, “ Arise, and be not afraid.” They looked: there 
was Jesus only before them. Around and in him the glory 
had shone, to him the prophets had come, of him the Father 
had spoken, for him heaven had come to the mountain top; 
and yet the disciples were glad to see again their Master and 
friend, and, but for the gladder light in his eyes, the sam 
gentle companion,—a man like themselves. ; 

As Jesus and his disciples walked down the mountain, 
probably in the morning of the sabbath day, he told them 
they must not tell what they had seen until after he had 
risen trom the dead. What did that mean? They looked, 
and asked each other, and wondered. Would he rise from 
the dead? Moses and Elijah they had seen, risen from their 
long sleep; would all the dead so arise? If Moses and Elias 
were glorified with him, will not all his disciples be glorified 
with him at last? Do you think those three men could ever 
forget that night? James was the first to die and join his 
Saviour; for, not many years after, he was beheaded. Peter, 
when he was an old man, wrote of what they saw and heard 
and said “when we were with him in the holy mount.” 
John wrote, “ We beheld his glory.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Jesus taketh with him Peter, and James, and John... up into 
a high mountain apart by themselves (v. 2). Jesus does not 
treat all his disciples precisely alike. To some he gives 
peculiar privileges. Those who are thus exceptionally dear 
to him, he brings to a higher ground of observation and 
experience, than the common level of every-day life. Would 
you be of this favored few? If you would, you must be 
willing to meet the cost of such nearness to Christ. You 
cannot live the life of the lower plane and of the higher one 
at the same time. You cannot share the pleasures of the 
common crowd while you are apart with Jesus. You must 
give up a great deal that others prize, if you would enjoy 
what others do not have. You must endure a great deal that 
others would count hardship and suffering, if you would 
attain to that which you know to be joy unspeakable in com- 
munion with Christ. In the time of Jesus the mount of 
transfiguration was on the way to the cross. In our day the 
cross is on the way to the mount of transfiguration. If you 
would be on that mountain, you must consent to pass over the 
road to it. 

There appeared... Elias with Moses: . . . talking with Jesus 
(v. 4). “Shall we know each other inheaven?” How often 
that question is asked by those who long for reunion with 
loved ones who have been taken away, or who shrink from the 
thought of losing those still here. One of the most sensible 
answers given to that question is, “ We are not likely to know 
any less in heaven than we know on earth.” Moses and 
Elijah lived on earth, and left it, six hundred years apart ; 
but they seem to have been acquainted with each other 
after death. And they evidently had an interest in what was 
going on in this life, so far as it related to their Redeemer’s 
glory. If the favored disciples of Jesus knew the risen dead 
whom they had never known before, we need not fear that we 
shall fail to know the risen dead whom we knew before death. 

“ We must not doubt, or fear, or dread, 
That love for life is only given ; 
And that the calm and sainted dead 
Will meet estranged and cold in heaven ;— 
Oh! love were poor and vain indeed, 
Based on so harsh and stern a creed.” 
We have a right to believe that in the nex’ life we shall 
know all our companions there who were dear to us here,— 
and a great many others also. Not only may we hope to see 
Jesus, but we may expect to see Elijah and Moses, and others 
of the saved, before and after them. 

Peter answered and said; . . . for he wist not what to say 
(vs. 5, 6). Peter was not the last man to talk when he didn’t 
know what to say; nor was he the last man to make an 
unwise suggestion because he didn’t know what to say. As a 
rule, the poorer prepared a man is to speak on any subject, 
the readier he is to put ina word about it. And as a rule—a 
rule without any exceptions—when a man doesn’t know what 
to say, his suggestions are neither worth heeding nor having. 

It is good for us to be here. It is always good for us to be 
where we belong, to be where our Master wants us to be. It 
is never good for us to be anywhere else. It was good for the 
three disciples to be on the mountain when Jesus was trans- 
figured before them ; because he had called them to be there. 
It would not have been good for them to be there the next 
day, when there was. work for them on the plain below. 
There came a time when it was better for Peter and John to 
be in prison in Jerusalem, and for James to be under the 
sword of Herod, than it would have been for either of the 
three to be just then on the Mount of Transfiguration. It is 
good for us to be at the communion table, or in the prayer- 





meeting, or in the place of private prayer, or in the missionary 
field, when we are there at the call of Jesus. It is equally 
good for us to be in the place of business, in the nursery, ona 
sick-bed, at a concert, in a social gathering, or at a funeral, 
when Jesus calls us to be there The great thing is to know 
where Jesus would have us to be atthe present hour. Assured 
on that point, we can say confidently, “It is good for us to 
be here.” 

They were sore afraid. After all, there would be little 
practical gain to us in miraculous displays from the world of 
spirits. Even an earthquake or a thunder-storm rarely has 
the effect of composing the average Christian’s mind for the 
more efficient discharge of his ordinary duties. If one should 
come to us from the dead, to tell us of his experiences beyond 
the grave, we should probably be more unsettled than ever 
for our common-place, every-day life-work. And if heaven 
were now opened to our gaze, we should doubtless be so over- 
powered by a sense of its surpassing glories, that we should 
be less ready than at present to do what devolves upon us 
here, to fit us for a place there—when God calls us hence. 
The three favored disciples of Jesus were called to a sight of 
his supernatural glory, and to the hearing of the voice of his 
Father in heaven, as a part of their training for a life-time of 
trying service. But even they “were sore afraid” at what 
they saw and heard. Let us thank God that heaven is shut 
out from our sight at present, so that we can stand on our 
feet, and not be afraid to do our duty, and to bide God’s time 
for our being face to face with our transfigured Saviour. 

He charged them that they should tell no man... till (v. 9). 
All the truth is not to be spoken at all times. A great deal 
of harm comes from inopportune truth-telling in this world. 
To tell the whole truth in some cases would be to cause dis- 
comfort or bewilderment, without the possibility of any gain 
therefrom. Among the unkindest and most injudicious peo- 
ple in the world are those who say, “I always speak right 
out, and tell the plain truth, without holding anything back.” 
We ought never to tell anything except thetruth; but weare 
not in every case to tell the whole truth. Unless there is 
some positive good to be attained by speaking truths which 
shall give others pain, we ought to be silent. And in all 
truth-telling we should have regard to the capacity and needs 
of those whom we are addressing. Children cannot be told 
all the truth on all points about which they are curious. We 
should harm them by too early frankness of speech on many 
subjects. So it is in all attempts at instruction. We should 
be sure that our hearers are able to bear the truth which we 
proclaim to them. There is a progress in doctrine to be 
observed in all religious teaching. The attempt to teach an 
Ethiopian eunuch doctrines which only a rabbi like Nicodemus 
could comprehend, has caused a great deal of practical 
unbelief among the children of men. It is a great thing to 
know what not to tell in our teaching,—at home, in school, in 
the pulpit, or through the press. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©. HAZARD. 


For presenting the lesson to the class, we sketch the fol- 
lowing plan: 

I. The Glorified Son of Man.—1l. The time. “Six days 
after.” “ After” Jesus’ conversation about his cross and the 
cross that his disciples must bear. 2. His companions, 
“Peter, James, and John.” They were “the elect among 
the elect.” They only had been permitted to be with him 
at the raising of the daughter of Jairus, and they only were 
to be with him in Gethsemane. If the question is raised 
as to why these three were thus especially honored, an answer 
is to be found in the fact that the same inequality in sharing 
spiritual privileges is manifest even now. Whose fault is 
that? 3. The purpose of Jesus’ retirement. It was not to be 
glorified! The context does not suggest that he eagerly 
climbed the mountain with the thought of the transfiguration 
in his mind. Luke tells why he made the ascent: “ Went 
up into a mountain to pray.” His late prediction of his 
crucifixion, the choice of disciples, and the purpose of his 
seeking privacy at least suggest that he had upon him some- 
what of the same burden that afterward so weighed him 
down in Gethsemane. Seemingly he went up the mountain 
to be comforted of his Father. 4. The transfiguration. For 
its significance, note when this took place: “And as he 
prayed, the fashion of his countenance was altered” (Luke 
9:29). For a complete presentation of all the striking 
features of the transfiguration, the teacher will have to 
single out that which is peculiar to each of the three evan- 
gelists. Matthew says: “His face did shine as the sun, and 
his garments .became white as the light.” Mark refers only 
to his raiment: “His garments became glistering, exceeding 
white ; so as no fuller on earth can whiten them.” Luke, 
while he mentions the change in his face, emphasizes most 
the radiancy of his apparel: “The fashion of his counte- 
nance was altered, and his raiment became white and daz- 
sling.” 5. The appearance of Moses and Elijah. In them 
were represented the law and the prophets. Moses had 
prophesied concerning Christ in saying, “The Lord thy God 
will raise up unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of 
thy brethren, like unto me,” while Elijah was the one who 
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was to be sent to earth again, “before the coming of the 
great and dreadful day of the Lord.” In regard to their 
appearance, note: (1.) That they appeared as “two men.” 
Luke says they “appeared in glory,” but he speaks of them 
simply as “two men.” Though departed from this life for 
so long a time, and though glorified, the fact that they were 
men was still evident. As men they instantly were recog- 
nized by the disciples. That fact has its bearing on the 
recognition of friends in heaven. (2.) The topic of their 
conversation. Luke gives it: “Spake of his decease (or 
departure) which he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem.” 
The theme of their talk suggests that his approaching sacri- 
fice had been the theme of his prayer. It would appear as 
if they had been sent to comfort the Saviour, and, perhaps (as 
afterwards the Saviour himself did to the two disciples going 
to Emmaus), to show him “in all the Scriptures the things con- 
cerning himself ””—how his sacrifice was foretold in the proph- 
ets, and prefigured in the offerings of the tabernacle and the 
temple. 6. The disciples. They were “heavy with sleep,” 
just as they afterwards were in Gethsemane. They beheld 
with dim eyes both the glory and the sorrow of the Saviour. 
Mark the change from Peter’s declaration, “ It is good for us 
to be here,” to the paralyzing fear of the disciples as the 
cloud overshadowed them. Peter found it was not “good,” 
under the circumstances, for them to remain in such com- 
pany. But he “wist not what to say,” and, of course, said 
the wrong thing. 7. T’he cloud. The cloud will suggest the 
pillar of cloud that went before the Israelites (Exod. 13 : 21, 
22); the thick cloud that came upon Mount Sinai (Exod. 
19:9, 18); the cloud that filled the temple at its dedication 
(1 Kings 8:10); and the glory of the Lord that shone round 
about the watching shepherds (Luke 2:9). Observe that 
Jesus, Moses, and Elijah only entered the cloud,—the dis- 
ciples merely were overshadowed by it. 8. T'he woice. Notice 
the similarity and the difference between the recognition 
here given and that accorded at Jesus’ baptism. The first 
was addressed to Christ as revealing his own divinity to him- 
self,—this, to the disciples as an endorsement of their Master. 
That had the ending, “in whom Iam well pleased,”—this, 
“hear ye him.” And that, in the connection, is suggestive. 
“ Hear ye him,’—not Moses, nor Elijah, but Christ ! 
Il. The Risen Son of Man.—1. The charge. “Tell no man, 
. save when the Son of man should have risen again.” 
They were to wait until the greater marvel should confirm 
the less. Why this prohibition? We are not told; but one 
reason seems to be, that an enthusiastic proclamation of his 
divinity, such as naturally would follow such an experience, 
might do much to interfere with, if uot defeat, his intended 
sacrifice. Had the transfiguration been proclaimed, the resur- 
rection might not have followed, except by an overruling 
providence. Luke records their obedience: “They held 
their peace, and told no man.in those days.” 2. The wonder. 
They questioned among themselves what the rising from the 
dead might mean. It was one of those sayings that could be 
understood only by its fulfillment. Their wonder ceased be- 
fore the rent sepulchre. There “ they remembered his words.” 
ILL. The Crucified Son of Man.—1l. The question. “The 
scribes say that Elijah must first come.” Suggested by the 
transient nature of the vision. 2. The answer. In this, call 
attention—(1.) To the explanation with regard to John the 
Baptist. This was understood by the disciples (Matt. 17: 
13). (2.) To the reference to his own death. It was “ written” 
that the Son of man should suffer. Jesus lost no impressive 
opportunity of holding up his own cross before his disciples. 
And in this instance the doing so was peculiarly appro- 
priate; for on the mountain the theme had been the decease 
that he should accomplish at Jerusalem. That appears to 
have been the thought of Jesus in going up the mountain; 
it was the great topic on the summit; and now, as the dis- 
ciples come down, the Saviour points toward the cross that 
is awaiting him on another mount,—the Mount of Calvary. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


In what event of Christ’s life have we the promise that our 
bodies shall be glorified? (Title.) How did the Father 
regard the Son in this revelation of our future glory ? (Golden 
Text.) Is your body now numbered with those that shall be 
made like unto Christ’s glorious body, or with those con- 
demned to eternal suffering ? 

Mark 9 : 2.—Why are the hopes and joys of some disciples 
so much brighter than those of others? How may we obtain 
clearer conceptions and a better assurance of the glories that 
are soon to appear? Why do you regard Mount Hermon 
rather than Tabor as the scene of this event? Why does the 
account open with a reference to previous time? Describe 
the appearance of the glorified Man (v.3; Matt. 17:2; Luke 
9:29). How do we know that we shall be like him? (Phil. 
3:21; 1 John 3:2.) How was the doctrine of our future 
glory symbolized in the tabernacle? (Heb. 9:5.) What hint 
of. it was given in the dispensation of law? (Exod. 34: 29- 
35.) How does our ability to apprehend this doctrine com- 
pare with that of the ancient Israelite? (2 Cor. 3: 7-18.) 
What present benefit should we derive from it? (Rom 8 : 18- 


rect, agency in the obtainment of glory? (Rev.3: 5, with 7: 14.) 
Is death essential thereto? (1 Cor. 15:51.) What change is 
being accomplished day by day, and what one is to be effected 
suddenly? (2 Cor. 4:16; 3:18; with 1 Cor. 15:52.) Will 
our degree of glory be affected by our spiritual attainment, or 
will it not? (1 Cor. 15: 389-41.) What will the glorified 
countenance proclaim ? (Rev. 22 : 4.) 

Verse 4.— What glimpse is given us of the fellowship to be 
enjoyed in glory? What is the one event of absorbing inter- 
est to the representatives of the law, the prophets, and the 
gospel ? (Luke 9 : 30, 31.) Describe the close of Moses’ and 
Elijah’s earthly lives (Deut. 34: 5,6; 2 Kings 2:11). Had 
their bodies yet been changed into glorious bodies? 1 Cor. 
15: 20-23.) See Matt. 27 : 52, 53; Jude 9. How do we 
know that we shall be able to enjoy a revelation of glory? 
(v. 5.) What did Peter hope to accomplish by this proposi- 
tion at this moment of time? (Luke 9:33.) Did he speak 
from impulse, or in the exercise of reason? (vy. 6.) Which is 
the true expression of the heart’s experience? Why were 
they afraid? Should we regard our Lord’s glorious coming 
with dread, or with joyous longing? (Titus 2: 11-13.) Will 
those living or sleeping in Christ possess the greater advan- 
tage at his coming? (1 Thess 4: 15-17.) What command from 
the midst of the Father’s glory culminates this transcendental 
scene? (v. 7.) Why should we the more readily hear him 
because of this disclosure of his glory? How were the dis- 
ciples affected by the cloud and by the voice? (Luke 9 : 34; 
Matt. 17:6.) What questions were awakened in the minds 
of the disciples by the vision of Christ’s glory? (vs. 9,10; 
1 Cor. 15: 35.) What prophecy of his coming power had 
passed unrecognized in its fulfillment? (vs. 11-13.) 
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/RIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The “ fuller” of the Scripture, whether in the Old or the 
New Testament, scarcely answered to the fuller of the West 
of the day—not of ourselves, when fulling is done by ma- 
chinery, but—of our fathers and grandfathers. It was the 
man (nowadays the woman) who whitened or washed the 
clothes, by beating or treading them in a trough, or in a run- 
ning stream, using soap or natron (native carbonate of soda, 
the Scriptural nitre) to help the operation. It is sometimes 
said that this trade performed those offices for the long white 
robes of honor, This may very well be, and that without any 
such emphasis on the fact as the statement naturally conveys 
to us. The genuine Oriental does not have his clothes washed 
very much. Once in a lifetime for any but the ingpost gar- 
ment, and sometimes even for that, would be the infrequent 
exception. So the washing of the outer garments would be 
done any way only for the rich and honorable. As to the 
operation itself, it may be seen from Italy to Palestine, and in 
the islands of the Mediterranean as well. In Cyprus the 
writer has seen it done by a girl apparently not more than 
eight years old. She first trod the clothes in the brook, and 
then beat them with a club on a rock. 

Concerning the cloud that overshadowed them, and the rest 
of the scene on the mountain, where the Greek in all three 
accounts of the transfiguration leaves much to discuss before 
we can have more than a shadowy picture, and even then 
leaves us unable to settle the whole to our curious satisfac- 
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is to be had from the Syriac version. In the Peshitto, where 
Peter said, “let us make three tabernacles,” the word he 
chooses (out of several) for “booths” or “ tents,” means shade, 
or shelter in that sense. Umbracula is about as near as we 
can come toit. Then the narrative proceeds—“ and there 
came a cloud and shaded over them,” using the cognate word 
in the same sense. Or, to put it in another form: “let us 
make three tabernaciles” . . . “and there came a cloud and 
formed a tabernacle over them.” The same use of the two 
cognates occurs in Matthew and Luke also, with the same 
effect and meaning. The cloud seems to have been over the 
apostles, like a tabernacle ; but the Syriac seems to avoid any 
notion that the apostles themselves entered, or were enveloped 
in it. The divine glory was unapproachable to mortals; like 
the glory of the old tabernacle. The Oriental conception, 
Jewish or pagan, has seemed to shrink from any mortal’s 
eniering within any divine glory, though a god or goddess 
might envelope a mortal in a cloud of darkness. 

And this draws us on to another view of the subject, which 
however appears only in the text of Luke. In Luke 9: 34, 
both the Common and the Revised Version read “. . . and 
overshadowed them: and they feared as they entered into the 
cloud.” Now, if we are to trust Archdeacon Palmer’s and 
Dr. Scrivener’s Greek Testaments, which give us the dif- 
ference between the texts which underlie our two English 
versions, although the English reads precisely the same in 
both, the meanings are possibly widely apart. In the Com- 
mon Version the text means “and these [the apostles] feared 
as those [Jesus with Moses and Elias] entered into the cloud.” 
In the Revised Version the meaning may be the same, but 
interpretation must come in to determine. In case it means 
“and the apostles feared as they themselves entered,” etc., 
then the force of the expression is more like this last form, 
with “themselves” inserted, than it is to the form as it stands 
in the English text. 

Accepting the text given by Palmer as the correct one, 
for it is hard to be gainsaid, it is worth while to see how 
widely the interpretation expressed in the (altered) text 
which underlay our Common Version had gained currency. 
As it is doubtless according to Oriental ideas, we should 
expect to find it in the Syriac versions; and there it is, 
accordingly ; in the Curetonian, Peshitto, Harclean (and 
Philoxenian as nearly as we can know), and Jerusalem. 
In all these it is beyond a peradventure or mistake ; the 
Peshitto even putting the matter more strongly by using a 
paraphrase. So also in the Latin versions; and in the bulk 
of the Greek manuscripts of the original, headed by the 
Alexandrine. In short, the unaltered, uninterpreted read- 
ing is found only in a very small minority of the manuscripts, 
though of the best quality, and in a minority of the versions 
which alone is not of any moment. Of course the stricter 
interpreters of the last three centuries followed the texts 
they had, and have generally rendered or annotated accord- 
ing to the altered text, from Erasmus down. 

The Oriental picture, then, which has been the prevail- 
ing one, would be somewhat thus: Peter (in unconscious 
prophecy, perhaps) murmurs out the sleepy wish for three 
tabernacles; the bright cloud -tabernacle is spread over 
them, Jesus and the two immortals enter the cloud, to the 
natural awe of the apostles, the cloud passes off, and Jesus 
is seen (again) standing alone. It is thoroughly the natural 
Eastern picture, and, whether true or not, it is the interpre- 
tation which has prevailed among the vast majority of the 
closer Bible-readers throughout the world. To follow the 
thing up in all its bearings, is, of course, a work requiring 
much more space than this column. 

One word about the Eastern idea of transfiguration itself. 
We are all more or less familiar with the metamorphosis of 
the ancient fable and popular belief, which was far grosser 
than anything hinted or to be imagined in connection with 
this lesson; and generally, also, altogether degrading. Yet 
there is another metamorphosis known to the Eastern story, 
paralleled in the truth of the New Testament in the narra- 
tive of the death of Stephen, as well as here. That is best 
expressed, perhaps, in the words of the Peshitto, in verse 2 
of this lesson. It reads: “And he was changed to their 
eyes, and became radiant to his [very] garments, and became 
exceeding white, like snow, so as sons of men to make white 
in earth are not able.” 

It is also to be noticed, if heathen Oriental parallels are 
at all to be noticed in this connection, that sham transfor- 
mations of a seeming glorious kind appear to be alien to 
ordinary mortals, and, just as in the Scripture, are confined 
to Satan’s transforming himself as an angel of light. In that 
case the magic defense against him consists in making him 
display himself in his true character by the use of some 
light talismanic act ; not by arming and fighting against the 
armor and weapons of light. It would have been better of 
old, it would still be well, if theological combats had 
taken a hint from this beautiful idea of fable. As has been 
in substance remarked by one of our leading humorists, it 
was a touch of Ithuriel’s spear which disclosed the foul 
spirit squat like a toad, etc.; he did not “spit him on hia 
spear.” Where a transformation does not call for exposure, 





tion, some light, or at least some coloring, of the Oriental sort, 
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RECENT BOOKS ON RELIGION AND 
SCIENCE.* 


Five recent books, however different in most respects, 
have this in common—that they all relate to the ques- 
tions now agitated as between scientific facts and hy- 
potheses and the religious beliefs of mankind, more 
especially those based on divine revelation as contained 
in the Ohristian Scriptures. They also agree in the 
attempt to make the various doctrines of their authors 
on these subjects popularly intelligible and attractive. 
For these reasons they may well be noticed in one 
article. 

As a matter of courtesy the lady claims attention first. 
Her book is a popular summary, the materials derived 
from reading rather than original work, and intended 
for “ beginners,” ‘“ whether poor or rich, whether boys, 
girls, or grown-up people.” The arrangement is nearly 
that of ordinary text-books of geology: first an intro- 
ductory part on the nature of geological evidence; then 
a series of notices of the successive geological periods ; 
and lastly a discussion of the dynamics of geology, or 
the doctrine of modern causes. All of these subjects are 
treated in a simple and familiar style, but without anv- 
thing very striking or original. The tone of the work is, 
however, good and humble, as well as enthusiastic, and 
the writer shows some tact in avoiding difficult questions. 
In this way the question of the harmony of geology and 
the biblical account of creation is touched upon with 
firm faith in both records, and expressions of pious feel- 
ing, but no detailed investigation either of the geological 
or scriptural record as bearing on each other. On the 
whole, Miss Giberne’s book, while of little value to those 
who desire any practical or precise acquaintance with 
the science of the earth, may be safely commended to 
those who have no previous acquaintance with geology, 
and who desire to have a little pleasant and wholesome 
reading on the subject. 

Brunton’s book is of an entirely different character. 
Popular it is, no doubt, but altogether more pretentious, 
and with the avowed object of reconciling religious 
people to Darwinism, not excepting that least attractive 
doctrine of it, the descent of men from apes. The title 
of the book does not very clearly explain its nature. 
There is very little “Bible” in it, except at second- 
hand, and a vast deal of everything else under the sun, 
from the most obscure facts of embryology, and the 
most hazy metaphysics of evolution, to the cure of 
drunkenness with spirits of hartshorn and red pepper, 
and the expediency of using butter with bread or 
mashed potatoes rather than alone. Miss Giberne knows 
her Bible better than her geology ; Dr. Brunton is fairly 
posted in biology, but most shallow in biblical learning. 
Miss Giberne has some degree of feminine tact and clear- 
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ness ; Dr. Brunton is utterly destitute of logical arrange- 
ment and literary perspective; and one is constantly 
tempted to turn back to the title-page and inquire if the 
writer can really be the learned Fellow and Lecturer 
thereon displayed, or merely some crude and immature 
student. The matter of the work is arranged in lec- 
tures, but it is not stated to what manner of audience 
they were delivered. Information on this subject might 
possibly give some clew to the arrangement adopted ; 
but one can scarcely imagine any audience which would 
not be left in a state of mental confusion after listening 
to them. The faults of the book are, however, in all prob- 
ability, less attributable to the author than to the thesis 


| which he supports. Accepting, as he seems to do, all the 


crude speculations of the biological evolutionists as if 
if they were proved scientific results, it naturally becomes 
a task beyond his power to reconcile these with the 
Bible, or, indeed, with any form of religion or of prac- 
tical ethics. In this point of view the book possesses 
some interest. Any one who will read the three con- 
cluding lectures may see how a man not only presumably 
of average sanity, but of some scientific culture, manages 
to adjust to his own satisfaction the evolutionism of 
Darwin, Huxley, and even Haeckel, with a continued 
adherence to many of the doctrines of revealed religion. 
The possibility of this is in itself a psychological phe- 
nomenon deserving of study, and Christians may at least 
perceive in it a ground for charitable construction in 
the case of those who hold philosophical tenets, which 
to them savor of the nature of “science, falsely so 
called.” 

Professor Winchell has been less original and fortunate 
than usual in the title of his book. Sparks from an 
Anvil are luminous and brilliant. Sparks from a Ge- 
ologist’s Hammer do not shine unless the hammering 
is done in a very dark place, and they are apt to fly 
into the hammerer’s eyes. Those emitted from the 
hammer of the Michigan geologist in the present vol- 
ume consist of excursus or digressions from the beaten 
track of geological work into a variety of fields, which 
he defines as “ Aisthetic, Chronological, Climatic, His- 
torical, and Philosophical,” and in which he displays his 
usual originality and ability. We may confine our atten- 
tion here to the last of these, in which, like Dr. Brunton, 
though in an entirely different style, he discourses of 
evolution, and its bearing on Christianity and morals. 
Winchell calls himself an evolutionist, but he clearly 
sees the insufficiency of the hypothesis to explain all the 
facts to which it is often applied, and also the entire 
absence of scientific “demonstration” of its truth. In 
his chapter on the genealogy of ships, he quaintly illus- 
trates this by the imagined derivation of a ship from a 
floating log, and of a steam-plow from a digging-stick. In 
a sueceeding chapter, he takes up the argument of Pro- 
fessor Huxley in his three New York lectures, and clearly 
exposes the confusion of ideas between the “ Miltonic ” 
picture of creation and the doctrine as held by modern 
theologians and men of science which pervades these 
celebrated lectures, the contradiction between Huxley’s 
admission that the present order of nature cannot have 
been eternal and his denial of a creative beginning, and 
the fallacy of the argument that a succession of animal 
forms in time necessarily implies genetic relationships. 
He also notices such minor though often serious errors 
as the use of the word “ theology,” not for the science of 
theism, but for current bodies of ecclesiastical doctrine 
and ritual. In the concluding chapters, he gives his 
own reasons for believing in a modified evolution, origi- 
nating in the purpose and carried out by the power of the 
Creator. These chapters well deserve study, as being at 
least highly suggestive of the true sphere of science in 
such inquiries, and of the existence of “a realm of legiti- 
mate thought deeper than the data of physical science.” 

In Man’s Origin and Destiny, Professor Lesley pre- 
sents us with a second edition of his well-known Lowell 
Institute Lectures, with a somewhat apologetic preface 
as to want of time for full elaboration, but with the 
important addition of six new lectures on “The destiny 
of man.” He has very judiciously omitted the eleventh 
lecture of the Lowell course, relating to “Arkite sym- 
bolism ;” and many readers will wish that he had also 
omitted or greatiy changed the tenth, on the “Four 
types of religious worship,” since his ideas of the growth 
of religion from a primitive worship of ancestors, equally 
with those which trace all religion to nature-myths and 
fetichism, have been so fully refuted by the progress of 
modern research and discussion that they constitute 
only a monument of mistaken generalization. Nothing 
can be more certain than that the lower forms of religion 
are corruptions of higher, if simpler, faiths. 

The lectures on the destiny of man are well introduced 
by the figure of a gunner perplexed as to where to shoot 
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among the clouds of birds he has raised ; and the lecturer 
certainly fulfills the indication by raising for us swarms 
of ideas on all sorts of subjects, political, social, and 
religious, only a very few of which can possibly be 
brought down to clear and ordinary comprehension, and 
most of which it would be out of place to discuss here. 
In religion, Professor Lesley is an optimist. He believes 
that the religious atmosphere will be cleared by the light 


; | of growing knowledge, and, along with this, by the clearer 


apprehension and recognition of those higher sentiments 
which protest vainly at present against the controlling 
dictation of mere intellect occupied with physical things. 
Like most modern writers of the scientific school, how- 
ever, he fails to apprehend that morality and philan- 
thropy must be based on the knowledge and love of 
God, and on practical faith in a divine Saviour; and 
that, without these great controlling and animating 
powers, the “ peaceful mysticism” which he desiderates 
would become a weak licentiousness, or a dead and flat 
uniformity. Nevertheless, in Professor Lesley’s con- 
cluding lectures there is much exposure of the nature 
and causés of the evils which afflict humanity, and 
which depend on human sin, that well deserves the 
consideration of every Christian heart, though there 
may be room for differences of opinion as to the nature 
of the remedy. 

Donnelly’s book on Atlantis revives one of the most 
strange and interesting stories connected with the early 
history of the world, and seeks to connect it with recent 
scientific facts and with the antediluvian age of Genesis. 
In these last respects only does it add to the discussion 
as it was left by Paul Safford in his studies of the 
relations of Am rica with the old continent.* 

The story of Atlantis seems to have originated with 
the Egyptians, and appears on their authority, as re- 
ported by Solon, in the Timaeus of Plato. It amounted 
in substance to the statement that, in very ancient times, 
there existed, outside the Pillars of Hercules in the 
Atlantic, a great island, occupied by a civilized and 
powerful people, who had held sway even over the con- 
tinents of Europe and Africa, but who had been over- 
whelmed by a deluge, which had destroyed them all, 
and had left no trace of the land once inhabited by them. 
It has been supposed that this Egyptian history or tra- 
dition referred to some primitive intercourse with the 
American continent, and this supposition has been 
strengthened by the affinities developed by Retners and 
others between the inhabitants of the West Indies and 
those of the Canary Islands, and by the traditions exist- 
ing among the semi-civilized races of Central and North 
America (as, for example, the Aztecs), respecting the 
arrival of colonists from the east, and even respecting 
unknown lands, supposed to be far out in the Atlantic. 
These facts have induced good ethnologists like Wilson 
to believe in an early migration into America by way of 
the equatorial Atlantic. In recent times the discovery 
of the great submerged table-land of the so-called “ Dol- 
phin’s Bank” in mid-Atlantic, surrounding the Azores, 
has served to add to this the possibility that larger 
islands than at present may have existed in the Atlantic, 
and may have aided these migrations, as well as given 
origin to the Egyptian story of Atlantis. 

Still another line of modern scientific investigation 
connects itself with these traditions. In the post-glacial 
age of geology, when the earliest known men existed in 
Europe, and were contemporary there with the mam- 
moth and other extinct quadrupeds, the European land 
is known to have been wider than at present. This 
post-glacial or mammoth age of man probably corre- 
sponds to the antediluvian period of Scripture history ; 
and if so, the Egyptians may have had some traditions 
of it which they communicated to the Greeks in the 
form of the Atlantis legend, intending, perhaps, to 
intimate the antediluvian existence of western lands in 
their time submerged. The author of the work before 
us refers to these facts as possibly underlying the story 
of Atlantis ; but he goes much farther, and assumes that 
Atlantis was the site of Eden, and the primitive abode 
of antediluvian man, and that its submersion was the 
origin of the history of,the deluge. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that this assumption is quite unwarranted 
either by sacred history or the affiliations of men as 
deduced from ethnological research ; nor can it be fairly 
based either on the story of Plat» or on physical and 
archzological facts with which that story may be con- 
nected. These merely require us to suppose that the 
Egyptians had some knowledge of the wider extension of 
the European land in the antediluvial period, and 
believed this submerged land to have been the seat of 
powerful peoples, or that they had some traditicnal 





* Paris, 1860, 
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knowledge of an early post-diluvial peopling of the 
Atlantic’ islands and of America. It seems not at all 
unlikely that their legend of the wars of the Atlantians 
against Mediterranean peoples, and the subsequent 
destruction of the former by a deluge, was merely a 
portion of their version of the violent dealings of the 
antediluvian Cainites with the more peaceful race of 
Seth. 

It is quite possible, however, that the Egyptian tra- 
dition, as it existed in the time of Solon, contained in it 
elements of different kinds, referring both to antediluvian 
and post-diluvian times. We know that in the pre- 
historic but post-diluvian age of Europe it was largely 
peopled by a race of Turanian origin, connected with 
the ancient Etruscans and modern Basques, and which 
was displaced by the intrusion of the Greco-Latin 
and Celtic races. These early people—the men of the 
later stone age and early bronze age of antiquaries* 
—must have been known to the Egyptians, and their 
conflicts with the Aryans from the east may have been 
referred to as the wars of the Atlantians. But if, at a 
still earlier or antediluvian period, the lands now sub- 
merged—which there is good reason to believe existed 
in the Mediterranean basin and on the west of Europe— 
were occupied by a considerable population of such stal- 
wart and formidable men as those whose bones and 
implements occur in the caves and gravels of Western 
Europe to this day, and more especially if, at this early 
period, America had been reached, it is possible that 
this peculiar feature of the antediluvian history may 
have impressed itself more strongly upon the Egyptians 
than on more eastern peoples. In this way the Egyp- 
tian story of the submerged Atlantis may some day come 
to serve as one of the now growing links of connection 
between the post-glacial or “ paleolithic” human age, 
and the antediluvian period of Bible history, and this 
without resorting to the somewhat improbable theory of 
the work now before us. 

In view of the unprecedented activity of inquiry and 
speculation as to the infancy of the world, one is tempted 
to ask whether this second childhood of humanity is not 
an indication that these are really the “ last days.” 





* Dawkins, Early Man in Europe. 





Among the commentaries which have been prepared 
in this country for the use of the Methodist Episcopal 
denomination, Whedon’s Commentary easily takes the 
first rank. Two years ago the New Testament section 
was completed, and the publication of the Old Testament 
section has already proceeded—with one or two breaks— 
as far as the Fi/th and Sixth Volumes, which were recently 
issued almost simultaneously. Like the other volumes 
of the series, these are under the general editorship of the 
Rev. Dr. D. D. Whedon, while the notes on the various 
books of Scripture are prepared by special writers. The 
fifth volume embraces the Psalms; the commentary is 
written by the Rev. F.G. Hibbard. Inthe comments on 
the One Hundred and Sixth Psalm, Dr. Hibbard expresses 
his acquiescence in Dr. Robinson’s proposed identification 
of El Weibeh, as the site of Kadesh Barnea, and gives a 
woodcut of the place by way of illustration. The sixth 
volume includes Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and The 
Song of Solomon, which are commented on by the Rev. 
Dre. J. K. Burr, W. W. Hunter, and A. B. Hyde. 
Both volumes are of the same general style, character, 
and ability as have characterized the previous volumes. 
They will commend themselves to readers of other 
denominations than those for whom they are specially 
designed and adapted. (i12mo, pp. 448,557. New York: 
Phillips and Hunt.) 


It is not an easy thing to illustrate John Bunyan. It 
may even be doubted whether the delicate artistic 
work shown in recent luxurious editions is at all a fitting 
garb for the plain fancies and homely speech of the 
godly tinker ; one wishes each stroke in the illustration 
to be as free, as artless, and as telling as the simple Saxon 
of the text. In this line, there is peculiar excellence in 
an English edition recently issued of The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
rese, Yilustrated by Nearly Three Hundred Engravings. 
The engrayings are little woodcuts scattered plentifully 
over the pages ; they are of the rudest workmanship, but 
they show boldness of conception and a spirited appre- 
ciation of the thought of Bunyan. In their way, they 
are masterly specimens of the art of interpretation. Pic- 
tures of this sort are far more helpful in making vivid 10 
a child the wonderful dream of honest John Bunyan than 
the fine engravings of the library editions. It should be 
mentioned that this is the quaintly illustrated edition of 
Bunyan, mentioned in the Magazine of Art article on 
Byways of Book Llustration, as noted before in this col- 





umn. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 320. London: E. Marl- 
borough & Co. Price, one shilling.) 

It is hard to understand how anything but either igno- 
rance or insincerity could ever have written such a work 
as The English Revisers’ Greek Text Shown to be Unauthor- 
ized, by G. W.Samson. Except as a curiosity in its line, 
it is worse than valueless. Who would believe that a 
man could now be found te state that the text of the 
three heavenly witnesses (1 John 5: 7) “is found in most 
of the cursive manuscripts,” as is stated om page 76? 
Yet that is a fair sample of the book’s accuracy in the 
statement of facts. A fair sample of its erudition is to be 
seen on page 107, where it is stated that “ the first propo- 
sition of Euclid begins with the reductio ad absurdum.” 
If the display were not so sad, the pages of this book 
would be amusing. (16mo, pp. 132. Cambridge: Moses 
King. Price, 50 cents.) 





THIS AND THAT. 


—_——@—__—. 


—On a recent Sunday morning, the pastor of one of 
the Philadelphia churches announced from the pulpit 
that the Young People’s Prayer-meeting would, in the 
evening, hold its last session for the season, having for 
its topic: “ Continuance in well-doing” ! That reminds 
us of a man in Illinois who reported to his County Sun- 
day-school convention, which was held late in the fall, 
that he had just closed his Sunday-school for the winter 
— in good runnin’ order.” 


—The Texas legislature has enacted that each vendor 
of the Police Gazette, and other papers of like character, 
—or equally without character,—shall pay an annual 
license fee of $500. It is supposed that so large a fee 
will nearly, if not entirely, stop the sale of such publi- 
cations in that state. Texan legislators evidently have 
an apprehension of the evil effects of such literature, and 
of the right of the commonwealth to deal with it, It isa 
pity that such clear-headedness is not to be counted upon 
in legislators generally, and that the recognition of such 
an evil does not prompt them to its suppression, rather 
than to its regulation as a means of revenue. 


—The month of May has been signalized in both 
Ireland and the United States by an immediately suc- 
cessful attempt to deal vigorously with a class of persons 
obnoxious to the populace. In Ireland it was the English 
who were under the popular ban. In the United States 
it was the Chinese, Assassination was the instrumentality 
employed in Ireland. Proscriptive legislation was the 
agency made available in the United States. There isa 
difference in the criminality of the two methods; but the 
spirit that prompted the action is one and the same in 
the two countries. In neither case will the wrong result 
which is aimed at be permanently secured. 


—Joseph Oook writing to the Independent from Dar- 
jeeling, India, communicates this alarming bit of scien- 
tific speculation: “It is affirmed on high authority that a 
possible accumulation of snow at the South Pole, in con- 


nection with certain conjunctions of the planets, might 


cause an instantaneous change in the position of the 
axis of rotation of the earth. The result would bea 
deluge, and the effacement of the present continents and 
the formation of new ones; but it is understood by men 
of science that even in such an upheaval of the great 
deep, the tops of the Himalayas would remain above the 
waves, and thus form a beginning for a new career of the 
life of plants and animals and men in a renovated world.” 
It must be evident to every one who reads this where it 
will be safe to spend his summer vacation. 


—There was never a time when religious newspapers 
did as good work, or maintained so high a literary 
standard as at present. Take for example the enterprise 
shown by The Independent in securing Tennyson’s*latest 
poem by cable-telegraph. The poem didn’t amount to 
much, but The Independent wasn’t to blame for that. 
It has had a great many better things in its columns 
within the past year, and one is likely to find them there 
at any time. Then, again, The Christian Union has set 
the foremost Americans in every department of public 
life, at telling its readers their idea of the way of success. 
And now The Congregationalist announces a list of 
articles already in hand for publication during the 
summer, including poems, stories, and essays, from the 
best writers in this country, to an extent which would 
have scared the life out of the most enterprising publishers 


of the religious press of a generation ago. This advance 





all along the religious newspaper line, not merely indi- 
cates an improved literary tone in the community, but it 
goes far to secure it, 








WORK AND WORKERS. 





-_ 
CONVENTION CALENDAR. 

Alabama, state, at Opelika... .......-...--..-.-- May 23-25 
West Virginia, state, at Hartford City......-...... May 23-25 
Georgia, state, at Savannah ... ......... ..........May 24, 25 
Iowa, state, at Webster City .........-............. June 6-8 
Minnesota, state, at Rochester . --..Jaine 6-8 
New York, state, at Penn Yan .....................June 6-8 
Ohio, state, at Springfield ~................---...-.June 6-8 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs_..........----- June 8-10 
Michigan, state, at Tecumseh -...............-.--June 13-15 
Indiana, state, at Crawfordsville ..............-.-. June 13-15 
WMibeotitl, witte, at Sedlali® ....... 2.205. nccnnnsee June 20-22 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus_---.........- ........ June 20-22 


Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell ...................Jume 27-20 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—A meeting of the International Executive Committee 
has been called for the morning of June 2, at New York. 


—The next meeting of the Philadelphia Sunday-school 
Association will be held May 26. Mr. B. F. Jacobs, of 
Chicago, will be present, and address the meeting. 

—Nebraska has come into the sweep of the Sunday- 
school assembly movement. An assembly will be held 
at Crete, June 26 to July 3. The Rev. A. E. Dunning 
and other Sunday-school workers will take part in the 
proceedings. 

—To the Convention Calendar is added th's week the 
next provincial convention of the Maritime Provinces, 
which will meet at Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, August 
8-10. Mr. E. Payson Porter of Philadelphia will be 
present; and it is expected that Mr. B. F. Jacobs, of 
Chicago, will also attend. 


—Although the Towa state Sunday-school convention 
which meet, at Webster City, June 6-8, is to be organized 
on the mass plan, it is expected that every Sunday-school 
in the state will send one or more delegates. Delegates 
are requested to send their names before May 31 to Mr. 
L. J. Pierson, Webster City, who will assign them places 
of entertainment. , 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—Here is a fact for those who are lamenting that the 
Sunday-schools are destroying the chureh. At the for- 
tieth anniversary of the South Congregational Sunday- 
school of New Britain, Connecticut, it was reported that 
four-fifths of those who had united with the South Church 
on profession of their faith had come up from the Sunday- 
school. This does not look very much like a work of 
destruction. It was further reported that the member- 
ship of the school had increased during the last decade 
from 649 to 975. : 


—A Brooklyn correspondent tells of a successful series 
of children’s meetings, maintained for several months 
past by one of the teachers in the Mayflower Sunday- 
school. He writes: “Children’s meetings have been 
held every Wednesday afternoon during the winter at 
the Mayflower Sunday-school, Brooklyn, under the di- 
rection of General 8. L. Brown, one of the teachers, 
with great success. His class numbered over one hun- 
dred, with an average attendance of eighty. He adopted 
the plan of the Children’s Special Service Mission, Lon- 
don, England, and nearly all of the class signed the 
children’s covenant; and most of these little ones, as 
well as many of the older scholars of the Sunday-school, 
have joined the Scripture Union for daily Bible reading. 
General Brown has had the necessary cards for conduct- 
ing such meetings printed, and they can be furnished for 
the cost and postage by applying to Dr. H. B. White, 
96 Pineapple, Brooklyn, New York. Samples, with a 
descriptive circular, will be forwarded to any address on 
sending six cents for postage.” 





GENERAL. 


—Those who received the List of Books recommended 
for Sunday-school and parish libraries by the Church 
Library Association of Cambridge, Massachusetts, will 
have already received the first supplement, containing 
the titles of books read and approved by the Association, 
since Easter, 1881. Copies of both the list and the sup- 
plement are kept on hand, and may be had on applica- 
tion to the Association. Stamps should be enclosed to 
cover the cost of postage. 


—How the work goes on in some of the destitute dis- 
tricts of Texas, is told in a recent letter of a missionary 





‘ Bept. 20, 1381, Os aes ptavh aire 
, MRS. J. A. 
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of the American Sunday-school Union, 
working there: “ At one place, where I 
raised thirty dollars for books, etc., many 
of the young people could not read. I 
organized a school here with the help of a 
Baptist minister. A Methodist minister 
aided me at the next place. At another, 
a man, said to be an infidel, came through 
the rain to the meeting, brought by his 
children, and he gave more to start the 
school than any other one. Near the San 
Marcos River, the missionary was told 
‘You can’t organize a Sunday-school 
here unless you import a superintendent.’ 
Another said, ‘ I’ve been a bad ’un, but we 
ought to have a Sunday-school, and I'll 
help.’” Through great difficulties the mis- 
sionary persevered and succeeded. There 
had never been preaching there, but now 
the people desire to maintain regular 
preaching services. 


PERSONAL. 


—We have received fifty cents, for Chloe 
Lankton, from Kate 8. Smith, La Salle, 
New York. 


—It seems likely that the chair of 
Church History in Lane Sevinary made 
vacant by the recent death of Dr. Hum- 
phrey, will again be filled by a Philadelphia 
pastor. Dr. Humphrey was called to that 
chair from the Calvary Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia ; and the Rev. Dr. 
John DeWitt, to whom the offer of the 
same professorship has now been made, is 
the efficient and honored pastor of the 
Tenth Presbyterian Church of this city. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the ciroulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 25 cents per agate 


line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 40 cents per line, 


Read what “ The Golden Rule” says to 
you on this page. 


Attention is called to the card, in an- 
other column, of Mr. Van Lennep, the 
Oriental Lecturer. 


Send full name t. address to I. L. 
Oragin & Oo., Philadelphia, Pa., and get a 
cook-book free of charge. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

EW [NSTITUTE for Youne Laprzs, 
MAPLEWOOD iin fe War see 
mences April 6, 1882 ‘Address Rev. V Srmas, Prin. 

FINDERGAR GINA 
ANT SUMMER HOME. Two classes 
pay © eee uly 6@ Tams AND BOARD LOW. 
Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, NortHsoro, Mass. 


~ West Chestnut Street Institute. 


Home School tor Young Ladies. “egal 
siseen, Wea Princtpal. 
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Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
ESTABLISHED 1873. 
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Beginning of the 65th Volume. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne. 385) 


FOR JUNE 


* CONTAINS: 


Longfellow, 
By George William Curtis, with a full-page portrait 
printed separately on uh paper ; 


The Overthrow 2 € the Freneh Power in 
erica, 
By John Fiske: 


Delight in Disorder, 
A Frontispiece drawn by Abbey, illustrating a poem 
by Herrick ; 
Quaint Old Yarmouth, 
By W. H. Rideing, with seventeen picturesque illus- 
trations by Harry Fenn ; 
The Soctal Athens of Ameriea, 
By Eugene L. Didier, a description of old Baltimore 
society, illustrated by portraits; 


In the Pines, 

By Mary Treat, describing the spring flowers peculiar 
to Southern New Jersey, with eight beautiful flus- 
trations from drawings by William Hamilton 
Gibson ; 


The Father of the Pueblos, 

By Sylvester Baxter. A description of the Zuni In- 
dians, with especial reference to Frank H. Cush- 
ing’s archmological researches concerning them, 
illustrated by W.L. Metealf; + 

The Gates of Paradise, 

By James Jackson Jarves. An historical and critical 
sketch of Ghiberti’s Gates, constructed for the 
Baptistery of San Giovanni, Florence, and of 
which there is a duplicate in Willlam H. Vander- 
bilt’s new house in New York. [llustrated; 


Torpedoes and Torpedo Boats. 
By Commander Allan D. Brown, U.S.N. I[llustrated; 


Money-Making for Ladies, 
By Ella Rodman Church ; 


Shandon Bells, 
The second part of William Biack’s new novel, illus- 
trated by William Small ; 


Short Stories: 
** KING WILLIAM AND HIS ARMIES,” a humor 
ous Georgia sketch, by R. M. Johnston, with an illus- 
tration by A. B. Frost; 


* MRS. WINTERROWD’s MUSICALE,” by George 
Parsons Lathrop; and 

“AN EDELWEISS OF THE SIERRAS,” epee 
stance Cary Harrison ; 


Poems 
By Paul H. Hayne and Henri Dauge: 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


Lengfellow.—The Sennaar Ambassador on Easter. 
—Mr. Abbey's Illustration to Herrick’s Poem, 
“ Delight in Disorder.— ‘ Have we a Bourbon among 
us?” , 


Editor's Literary Becord. 


Editor's Historical Record. 


Editor's Drawer. 
Anecdotes. —Siftings from Texas.— Modern Fables 
«@. T, Lanigan).—The Nimrod of Bull Falls, with 
three illustrations (A. McClure). 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





The THREE above publications.................. 10 00 
Any TWO above named.................--.2.--00.- 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............ -...<00 1 50 


'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PHOPLE } —------+---++ 5 @ 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


Index to Harper’: Magazine, Vols. I. to LX. 

$vo, Cloth ... 

Postage free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 








mare. PF ah age wee oe LIBRARY: a 
w ee a ng works of Travel, 
ion, and Poetry, at prices 
cone number, Full list of 
sbrary will be furnished 
Seinieairee Tyan pppiianioe te than ran a BROTHERS. 
bseription price, per year, of 52 numbers, $10.00. 





oo. . e HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
of bayeeen ween three and four thousand velumes, 
will be sent by mall on receipt of Nine Cents. 


SARBPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





Charles Scribner's Sons New S. S. Books. 


WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
The Index Guide 


To TRAVEL AND ART-STUDY IN EUROPE. 
(Alphabetically arranged.) By LAFAYETTE 
C. Loomis, A.M, With Plans and Cata- 
logues of the chief Art Galleries, Maps, Ta- 
bles of Routes, and 160 Outline Lllustrations, 
1 vol., 16mo, 600 pages, $3.50. 


Part 1.—Scenery, Art, Hist logeed, and Myths. 
(Inclading descriptions of places, nildings, monu- 
ments, works of art, pod the pirtacton! facts, legends, 
and myths connected with a)! these 

ait IL.—Plans and Catalogues of the Art Gallertés of 


Part ITI.—Ifaps Tables, and Directions for ali lead- 
ing routes of tr avel, 

rhe re ulreanents of the American in Europe at the 
present day are essentially different from those of 
twenty years ago. There is no longer any need ofa 
very great part of the minute information and direc- 
tion as to the commonplaces of travel which have 
hitherto filled so much space in guide-books. The 
statement of contents given above may be taken as a 
summary of those things which the tourist of the 
present day reaily desires to k now. 

"vhe alphabetical arrangement, making it — 
to turn instantly to the subject of inquiry, the com- 

tness and general convenience of the book, the 

udgment shown in the choice of material and the 
discarding of useless and meaningless comment, the 
clearness of the plans and directions, and the thor- 
oughly practical character of the whole work, will be 
highly valued by intelligent people used or unused to 
European trav 

Il. 


A Remarkable Novel by a New Writer. 


Guerndale. 
By J.S. of Dale. 1vol.,12mo. $1.25. 


Guerndale is a distinctly modern novel, and Its claim 
to consideration lies in its revelation of modern ten- 
dencies. While it is brilliant in its narrative, and of 
absorbing interest as a story, the interest lies even 
deeper than the development of plot, and is far more 
tragical than the denouement of an avowed tragedy. 
The story Is, in fact, a tragedy,—the tragedy of modern 
life, of modern gas 

The book is realistic to a degree, vivid and pe 
rap eh in its descriptive passages, and nothing less 
than a philosophical romance. 


The Campaigns of the Civil War. 
A New Volume. 
Vol. 9, ATLANTA. 

By the Hon. Jacozn D. Cox, ex-Governor of 
Ohio, late Secretary of the Interior of the 
United States, Major-General U. S. V., etc. 
1 vol., 12mo, with maps and plans, $1.00. 


Probably no volumes of the Campaigns of the Civil 
War have been looked for with more interest than 
the two volumes written by Generai Cox, and cover- 
ng the cam opmge'sne of of Sherman—AUtania and The 

March to Franklin and Nashville. The 
first oft Avail now cabiunen takes up the Western 
armies where the were left by General Cist, at (hat- 
tanooga, and carries the narrative to the yn | 
of the great movement through Geo 
more crowded with new matter, or with important 
statements of — observation and knowledge, 
has been pub. in this collection. 


Volumes already published in this series : 
I. “The Ontbreak of Rebellion,” | Aare i ie 


. Force. I, Peninsula,” by Gen” Alex 
ander 8S. W 1, my under Pope,” by 
John C. Lee V. “The Antietam and Freder- 

tg,” by Gen, “Francis Winth PR Paltrey. VI. 
“Chancellorsville and Gettysburg,” yy ee 
De VL, ‘The Army oi as Cumberland, a 

en. enry Cist. Each 1 vol., 12mo, maps. 
Price, $1 00. 





*,* The above books are forsale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


Read Sra peer Tey 


tothe readers of The Sunday School Times. 


The Gotpen Rus is a weekly non-sectarian, re- 
ligious family paper, published in Boston at two dol- 
lars a year, and rated one of the best of its class. 

No paper in the country can excel the GOLDEN 
RULE in attractiveness and intrinsic value. It is the 
favorite family paper x wherever introduced. It bas 
something for eve: ember of the + yh and is 
always Faye bright, helptul, entertaini and pre- 

eminently rea dable. henever a fair trial r bes teen 
given to the GOLDEN RULE it bas almost always 
secured a permanent subscriber. It is on this ground 
that a new de pore is made in the history of news- 
paper enterp Read the following offer: 

To any reader of Tu® SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES not 
now a subscriber to the GOLDEN RULE, sending y 
cents in stamps Or otherwise, tae GOLDEN RULS be 
sent from the time the subscription is received to Janu- 
ary 1, 1883. 

Although this sum does not nearly cover the actual 

expense of paper thus sent, we know that it — — a 

‘ood investment in the end, as ex perience has sh 

at when the paper bas once gained a foothold ino a 
Qmily, it is aes sure to become a constant guest. 

wspa like people; it takes time to get ac- 
quaint with, them but when once an attachment is 
formed, It is hard to break. 

Write at once. enclosing fifty cents, and mention 
THe Sunday ScHoot TrMEs. You are sure of —. 
times your money’s worth, at Jeast. Address, “ THz 

LDEN RULE, ton, 














Our Sabbath Visitor. 


ee illustrated, weekly. edited by Geo. H. 
st and cheapest Sabbath school paper 

Binnara? Send for Lo ae copy. THE AuREICAN 
ABBATH TRACT SOCIETY, Altredi Centre, N. ¥. 


BEES ae ‘ON interested in 
> 
We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
MONTHLY Lean INGSIN BE &CULTUBE, with 
a — Hob >! of the ret rovements 2 
ves, © sracters, Com 
Section any Bexes, all books and journals, 
patented, mply eons id our ad drt on 8 Poni 
mply sen 











Willie and Birdie. 


By RosaLi®= Gray. A 
lads lassies. 16mo0. 352 pp. ro 


Tarryport School-Girls. 


By Miss ANNETTE LucrItiE Noswie. An ad- 
mirable book for young ladies, one of the best by this 
favorite author. Tomo. Zi2Zpp. 4cuts. $1.10. 


Beautiful Hands. 


By Mrs. H. E. Brown. An attractive book 
for young ladies, depicting many fine characters, and 
bebe pas them through scenes of great interest at Lome 

abroad. 16mo0. Zipp. 4 cuts. 


Out of the Fold. 


By Mrs. Saran CHEstTER Loerm. A <4 ~< 
of homer and pathos, describi @ young og girl, w 
home-life, her adventures while “out of the Toa 
will please the reader. lémo. MO pp. 4cuts. $1. 


Little Twigs. 


By Cousin Evia. A bright and sparkling book 
for children. 16mo, 280 pp. ‘ot $1. - 


Frolic on a Journey. 
By Mrs. M. F. Burts, A charming book for 


pouns ziris and boys who will love the little heroine 
iter Lhan ever for readingit. i6émo. IS pp. s#cts. 


Jack. 

By Mrs. M. D. Brine. Boys will take to the 
little hero with enthusiasm, and try to emulate his 
fine traits. 16mo. 18ipp. 2cuts. 75 cents. 


Ichabod Washburn. 


The frank and ny mone of an energetic Am 
a~ ONS dy usiness man, and d's Christian 
lémo. 222 pp. 80 cents. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York ; 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
75 State St., Rochester; 153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago; 757 Market St., San Francisco. 


SUNSHINE. 


“ SUNSHINE” is a little eight-page monthly 
paper, ies little pictures and little 
stories for little children. 


“The most cunning paper published.” 


One copy, 25 cents a year; one hundred 
copies, to one address, for one year, $6.00; 
same rate for ten or more copies. 


EUGENE R. SMITH, Publisher, 
74 BIBLE HovusE,; NEw YorK. 


CHRISTIAN TIDINGS. 


EUGENE R. SMITH, Publisher, 
, 74 BIBLE Hovusg, New YorRK. 


for 
> sk cr 





“Christian Tidings” is a bright illustrated 
four-page Missionary Monthly, for use in 
Sunday-schools and at Mission Concerts. 
Its pictures and stories are calculated to in- 
struct and interest the children in Missions. 

“ Let the children be taught the need and 
value of Missionury Efforts. Let them be 
trained to give for Missions.” 

The principal part of each number will have 
pictures and stories on the following subjects: 

JANUARY—General Missions. 
FEBRUARY—The People of China. 
MarcH—The People of Mexico. 
Aprit—tThe People of India. 
May—Siam and Burmah. 

JuNE—The People of Africa. 
JuLY—The American Indians. 
Auaust—The People of South America. 
SEPTEMBER—The People of Japan. 
OcroBER—Persia and Turkey. 
NOVEMBER—Syria and Palestine. 
DECEMBER—The Peeple in the Pacific Isles. 


One hundred orgies, one month, fifty cents ; 
one year, $6.00. Ten copies, one year, sixty 
cents, One copy, one year, 25 cents. 


“THE STREET OF THE HYACINTH, ’ 
A Novelette by 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 
Author of “‘ Rodman the Keeper,’”’ “Anne, etc. 
Published only (and complete) in the May and 


June numbers of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Sold by dealers everywhere at 35 cents each. 


A New Book. Price, pestpaid, 75 cents. 


THE .USE OF TOBACCO. 


By peoranses 7. I. L— D. 'ape 
Cumberland U 





The history a Tobacco, ii oe ms upon the system, 
and unanswerable ae nstitguse. Address 
the author. NON. TENNESSEE. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


28 page. Monthly, Family, Religious Newspaper, 
devoted to MokaL REFORM, emp < 





TEMPERANCE AND THE SABBATH. 
Published not to make money, but to do goed. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
We wil 
ale, Yo any gensge who wil woud his Cadibes and 
j| tee Cents, which is the lowest clab rate. 
Address, THE OUTLOOK, 
ALFRED Curran, 8. ¥. 


Sample copies free, 
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A BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 


The Providence Lithograph 
Company, Previdence, BR. I., 
publish graphic illustrations of 
the International Sunday- 
school Lessons. For accuracy, 
artistic merit, conformity to 
archzeologic fact, convenience, 
and effectiveness, we know 
nothing te equal them. Our 
Sunday-school superintend- 
ents will de well to send for a 
circular. It does not take the 
place of our own Leaf Cluster. 
—Rev. J. H. VINCENT, D.D., in 
the January, 1882, number 
Sunday School Journal. 








CYCLOPADIA OF QUOTATIONS. 





Has many new and valuable features not found fu a 
The poet LONGFE LLOW wrote: 
ful and favorite volume.’ 

Circulars and our general catalogue free, For sale 


Sv... cloth, $5.00, by the publishers, 


“7 horoughly furnis 


Over 17,000 Quotations. Over 50,000 
lines of Concordance, making 
every Quotation instantly 

available. 


book. Gives unfversal satisfaction. 
indexes, i can hardly fati to be a very suecess- 


by booksellers, or will be sent, postage free, 900 pp., 


~ op ye similar 


Furs 2 & K & WAGNALES, | 10 ) and 12 Dey St., New York. — 











$25 Worth of 


Fe 


Books Free! 








GET UP A CLUB OF FIVE FOR 
The Library of Universal Knowledge, 


and you will receive $25 worth of mh books pub- 
lished in the United States, except subscri 

that you may select, without paying a cent for them. 
S page pamphlet containing Full Directions, Guar- 
antee, Sample Pages, etc., Free. 


m books, 








74 and 76 





Address, 8S. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 


Beekman Street, New York. 











LIFE AND BIBLE STUDIES OF 
Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost. 


EDITED BY HEADLEY UNDER 
Ms. PENTECOST'’S DIRECTION. 


INTRODUCTION BY JOSEPH COOK. 
Mr, Pentecost’s life is one of extraordinary interest, 


and his Bible studies ane. oseph Cook says, “ laden 
with the dew of —" 


*,* Handsome 2. Steel portratc, $1.50. 
Matled, vost ‘dom, “on re Sor.s 
JAS. H. EARLE, 17 Washington St., Boston. 





FROM FARM BOY 
TO SENATOR. 


By HORATIO ALGER, Ji 
16mo, 310 pages. Handsomely bound in: cloth. Price, 


This is one of the most popular books of the present 
day, Se oe boys’ life of the great American States- 
, Daniel Webster. No better book has 
pA been issued to put in the hands of boys. Sold by 
all booksellers, or mailed on My of price b: 
es > OGILVIE & .. Publishers, 
P. 0. Box 2767. 31 Street, New York. 
F THE FLAMES.” 
N. TIBBALS & SONS 
124 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK, 
Will commence their opening week with many attrac: 
tions, among them we re offer 1000 Webster's 
. New Edition, for the Oid 


on Matthew Double Tests. 
e. An 


t Sibies 8 ae wah tooks, and Theo- 
logical orks, marvelously low. Fancy Stationery 

Mar Certificates. Send for 
pa tm N.B.—BooKS OF ALL KINDS. 


Executors and Administrators. 

We received a few ‘ays sincea communication from 
the executors of a well-known estate, inquiring if we 
would purchase a large Library, and wanting to know 
if we would send to their city, which was some dis- 
tance trom Philadelphia, and examine it. We sent, 
by the next train, one of our agents, and in less than 
forty-eight hours this collection of books was bought, 
packed, and on its way to our store, and the estate had 
a check for the amount. We are always prepared to 
do the same thing, no matter how many volumes the 
collection may contain Or how much money it takes 
te buy it. The idea is, we want the books and always 
have the money to pay for them. 


LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 
No. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
Frest STor® BELOW MARKRT S8r., Philadelphia. 














NONE BETTER. 





"e. W. HAWLEY, 


SECRETARY, 
P. 0. BOX 3304, 


NEW YORK. 


NONE GHEAPER. 


Two New Music Books, 
By ASA HULL, 
THAT HAVE NO EQUAL. 


GEM OF (GEMS, tserases Sco. cons. me 
GOSPEL PRAISE BOOK 


256 Pages, 4 cts.; $4 per Doz.; $30 per hund. 
Address ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave. * 
NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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1 W 
BLACKBOARD. 


Price, per year, $3.00; 6 


ces, one yea six months, $1.00. 





delighted. 


HAT EVERY S. SCHOOL 


OUGHT TO HAVE,” is the universal verdict of all who have used the 
Ours is b 
32x48. 
trates the International 8S. 8. 
months, $1.75; 3 months, $1.00. 


THE PRIMARY LESSON CHART. 


A velnanle aid to the teachers of the LITTLE FOLKS. 


2.00 ; 
to any minister = 5 8 DA gay Do not fail to send for samples, you will b De 
ddress, LAUER & YOST, Cleveland, Ohio mM 


far the CHEAPEST in the market. Sise 
nted on a tig mt and ready for use. Illus- 
Lessons. 


Printed on col paper. Size 24x31. 


ored 
i coptes will be 
ention this Paper. 











NOW READY! 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA. 


By Rev. R. LOWRY and W. H. DOANE. 


NEW SONGS OF GREAT SUPERIORITY FOR 
THE SERVICE OF 


Song in the Sunday-school. 


339 NUMBERS BY THE BEST WRITERS. 
MUSIC BY FAVORITE COMPOSERS, 


The book is very convenient in <ize and shape, and 
may be easily carried in the pocket. 


Price, in Beard Covers, $30 per 100 Copies. 
Ra” A copy in paper cover sent on receipt of % cents. 
&@ Specimen Pages free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 — oe Serene, | 81 BCMICAGO. Street, 
EW YORK. 





“SUNDAY SCHOOL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Ditson & Co. make a special feature of Sunday 
School Song Books, and can safely commend the three 
new ones which they publish this seeson. Their 
compilers are practi workers in the Sunday 
School, and with previous peeiens. nave n 
extremely successtul. The new books ar 


THE BEACON LICHT. 
By J. H. TENNEY and E. A. HOFFMAN, 


A collection of new hymns and tunes. carefully 
selected from a large quantity ot manuscripts, of 
which four out of every five were a, only the 
very best beiug retained. Price, 30 cents, 


LICHT AND LIFE. 


This new book is quite comprehensive, providing in 
a small space ample material for two years, including 
a great variety of new hymns, as well as some older 
ones which are always in request. 35 cents. 


BANNER OF VICTORY. 


By A. J. ABBEY and M. J. MUNGER. 


This is the latest of the shee new books, and is sure 
to meet with success. contains al! .ae variety 
and Semnoy > could well be a Sas 
oe beautiful pieces especial! — ‘or prayer 
and praise meotiags. Price, as'ce ? 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. x. 


ALVATION ECHOES, 


by R. E. HUDSON. 
For Sabbath School, Prayer and Praise Meetings. 





Single copy, Por des. per 100, 
MANTLLA, % ots. e $2.40. (post-paid). $16.00. 
BOARD, ... 80 ota, $3.00 $20.00, 


“ iy 


CLOTH, ...36 ct $3.60. $25.00. 
Sample Copy in board sent for examination 
upon receipt of 25 ets. Address, R. E. Hudson, 
Publisher, Alliance, 0 


“Village Anthems.” "2%, 
“Sabbath Carols.” For sunday-achoo'n 
“Infant Songs.” ** “*' Sas 

All new fresh. We will sex all three, 


BS . 
post paid, =>. _ 


id 
Y & OGDEN, Attoona, Pa. 











GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS FOR 1882. 
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Thousands of Sunday-schools | 





-s oienty adopted this heer 
or gem Price reduced. 
cEprees, § } 4 ~- $25 per 
Bper doz. ! 








Sample copies, each 25c. Specimen pages free. 
Ss. W. STRAUB, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Choirs, wait for Anthem Treasures, ready in May. 


VOICE OF JOY, 


A Collection of New Songs for the 
Sunday-school. 


By J. H. ROSECRANS. 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing 
a new Sunday-school singing-book by this 
popular author. 

HE VOICE OF JOY is the result of two 
years’ labor by its author, whose employment 
for a number of late years has been that of 
teaching and drilling Sunday-schools in music, 
in various parts of the country. 

We invite all interested to give it an exami- 
nation before purchasing for the season. The 
book is thoroughly new, and is gotten up iu 
handsome and substantial style. Sample copy 
mailed (in pape per covers) for 25 cents; (boards, 
35 cents). Price per dozen (boards) —, 
$3.60 ; per dozen (boards) by mail, 


Address, FILLMORE BROS., me 
CINCINNATI, OxIo. 
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WALL MAP, ¢. 


Palestine, 
At the time of Christ, 


AND MAP OF JERUSALEM. 


Illustrates theeTnternational 8. S. Lessons. 
Tabie of distances 


40x60. 


Cream paper.......... $1.50. Edition 36x48, cloth, $i.%0 
san aaa is 
ounted and varn on ro ame. ¢ = © sone 
‘Don’t fail to order the Indernational Wali dap. (C) 
A. H. EILERS & a. Publishers, 
738 ‘ames S&t., St. Louis, Mo. 











MANUFACTURERS Oferc2,{3< St anor 

mentsat Mankato,Minn. 
Sites donated. Population 6,500. Ston , brick and 
timber abundant. A shipping centre, and beat section 
west of the Miss. for dairying, stock-raising and farm- 
ing. A grand location for cotton. wool and paper mills; 
sash end blind, wagon, jurniture, boiler ieul- 
tural implement tactories, pottery, cement soap 

woiks. Many other industries w' 


tion, address OO WILLARD Sara bed, Vor nares 
ek ag, Hi, Fk J 


Ung szenres ts 


for postage, 
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heorge Keyes’ Son & Co, 


349, 351, and 353 Sth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


We desire to convince you that you can 
purchase your DRY GOODS and FANOY 
GOODS to much better advantage in this 
centre of trade than elsewhere. 

You need only consult our illustrated 
catalogue (sent free on application) to be 
convinced that our prices are low. 

Fast mail and express trains enable us 
to promptly fill all orders. 

We are opening this week a very beau- 
tiful and carefully selected stock of 


PARASOLS, 


Ranging in price from $1.25 to $12.00. 
The styles are fully described in our cata- 
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BOUD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Hires’ Improved Root Beer, 
ing and wholesome Makes eees 5 “ys of too Seiiciows. strengthen 
, Or sent to any 


CHARLES E gol eta 48 N. Del. Ave., sia, Pa. 
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the Oriental Lecturer, is 
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or vicinity, For terms for ures, Anni- 
es wr oe etc.. address 
VAN LENNEP, Montclair, N. J. 
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Clinton H. Meneel ly Bell Company, 
ag to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Founders, 
N. Y., manufaeture a superior only of Bells 
Special at stots given to Church Bells. g@™ Cata 
t free to parties needing bells. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
schools, Fire Alarms,Farma, etc, FULLY 
ARRANTED. C atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the pubile since 
Church ,Chapel,School,Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals 


MENEELY & (G.. WES? TROY, W. Y. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published 
Ree eee ee eee le locate poses. 








From 1 to 4 copies $2.00 each. 
- Pot a+: en 1 e 
© 10 C0 19 COPIES .-2.00 0000.00 oe ceeeensnene 





pod gg vane nag eon ome & An Dy 
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mary Be be careful AY ma ty only the oy 
bow they w n also the one 
which 4) Bt ASL eadseapes should include 
both cou state, 

perso: to either a single or club 
or ~_ ion om oriths which fis mame has 
been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
have heretofore been sent, 

bscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
een. can have specimen copies sent free from this 
to any address. 
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JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia 
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BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 
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R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lano Aar. 
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WHEN YOU Do YOUR 
SPRING SHOPPING 


If you come in person, 


The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad come to the new Broad Street Station, which is 
within one block of our store; you walk directly through 
the new City Hall to our Market Street front. If you come 
by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any horse car on 
Thirteenth Street will bring you directly from the Callowhill 
Street Depot to our door. If you come through Camden, N. J., 

any horse car on Market Street, except the red ones, will 
' bring you direct. We have provided new and spacious reading 
and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors. 


If you order by letter, 


Departments of goods have been so enlarged and improved 
that our stock, unquestionably the most comprehensive in the 
United States, is better than ever. We send without charge, 
or any obligation to purchase, samples of the new Dress Goods, 
Silks, etc. We give prices of our entire stock in our new 
Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all 
who send us address on postal card. Hundreds of orders are 
filled daily, and goods sent by mail and express to every 
State and Territory, with full privilege of return and refund of 
money if they do not suit. 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth 
Streets, and City Hall Square. 














Dry Goods, Ladies’,Gentlemen’s and Children’s 
Wear and Housekeeping Appointments, 














AMERICAN MACHINE CO.’S FLUTING MACHINES. 


Styled “* CROWN,” “ORIGINAL KNOX,” “AMERICAN,” “* EAGLE,” 
ARE SOLD AT ALL THE LEADING HARDWARE AND HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES. 
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Their chief merits are: Superior Workmanship ; Separation of Rolls Without Compressing 
Spring ; Non-liability of Outting thé Material ; Greatest Capacity for all Kinds of Work. 


CARPETS. | 


Great Variety. 
Lowest Cash Prices. 



















MATTINCGS. si 
REEVE L. KNIGHT, 
é J It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
Se 
= ~*~ 5 = 
Rapp} j SSS 
Xe ‘ ’ ne hey are the STANDARD for Quality. Over 
ddress ; 
H & SONS, 21 and 23S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, 
Deep setting perfected. Will get all the 
quested. Special atiention given to fitting dan'’s Condition 


Ol L C LOTHS. 1222 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
casement” SEED STORE wins 
PRET A MAN’S DOOR 
; sah : ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtaincd 
POT The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 
t .& 4 has been substantiated beyond all question. 
= ~S cee =—61500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 
B4, ee cultivation. Ask your Storekeeper for them in original sealed 
Ke or owe usa ital card for prices and Catalogue. A 
_ DAVID LaNore 8, 2 ix 
PATENT CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY. M AKE HENS [ AY 
. 
cream withoutice. Includes a pertect refrig- 
erator box. Cans are sold without boxes, on Bt pan ayn That yep 
and furnished with glass gauges when re. and Cattle wders here are ow dors A ys 
N 
out large creameries, One creamery at naire hens lay ike Shevidinm's engi 
wholesale, where! have no agents. Agents fer Sores : fyi. 3 Fy 


wanted. Send tor circular. 


W. &. LINOOLN, Warren jMinss. ; 


L 8. JOMMBOR @ 00.. Boston, Mam 








| WORTH REPEATING. 


A MOTTO FOR LIFE. 


{From the German of Goethe. ]} 


Without haste! without rest! 

Bind the motto to thy breast ; 

Bear it with thee as a spell : 

Storm and sunshine guard it well! 
Heed not flowers that round thee bloom, 
Bear it onward to the tomb. 


Haste not! let no thoughtless deed 
Mar for aye the spirit’s speed ; 
Ponder well, and know the right ; 
Onward, then, with all thy might. 
Haste not; years can ne’er atone 
For one reckless action done. 


Rest not; life is sweeping by ; 

Go and dare before you die, 
Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind to conquer time ! 
Glorious ’tis to live for aye, 

When these forms have passed away. 


Haste not! Rest not! Calmly wait; 
Meekly bear the storms of fate ! 
Duty be thy polar guide ;— 

Do the right, whate’er betide! 
Haste not! Rest not! Conflicts past, 
God shall crown thy work at last. 


INDEPENDENCE IN ONE’S 
READING. 


{From Men and Books, by Professor Austin Phelps. ] 





Only by varied reading, can we combine 
in our own tastes any very wide range of 
excellences. We must achieve our object 
as a bee gathers honey. Apiarists tell us 
that no two boneycombs have precisely 
the same flavor. A bee cannot concoct 
the most delicate honey from any one 
species of flora. Diversities of the sac- 
charine cept must be cet rem 
species w are opposite, some of which 
are even antidotes to each other. So the 
finest culture is the tranfusion of the 
greatest breadth of literature. Opposites 
and antidotes in thought may blend in 
mental character, and produce a flavor 
which no other compounds can imitate. 

In this country one man is to-day exer- 
cising autocracy Over a class of youthful 
writers scholars. a year 
passes in which I do not find evidences of 
this in manuscript sermons. It is difficult 
to convince a man, by crit'c'sm, of his sub- 
jection to acontemporary author. I often 
make such a criticism when I know that 
it will be rejected now, but that the sub- 
ject of it will surely see the truth of it 
eventually. This is true of the present 
sway of the author in question over a cer- 
tain class of minds. Few things appear to 
me so sure in the future of American litera- 
ture as that the educated mind of this 
country will outgrow its adulation of him 
and of his works. His is a diseased mind, 
and the world is sure to find it out. Pure 
as his private life is, it is impossible for his 
intellect to be a great and true literary 
seer so long ashe hesitates whether or not 
to apply to the being of God the personal 
pronoun. 

Sometimes servitude to authors takes 
the form of subjection to one school in 
philosophy. Then a young scholar trusts 
nothing, reveres nothing, knows nothing, 
sees nothing candid)y, which conflicts 
with the rchool in which be has been 
tutored. He looks at everything under 
the shadow of the school. He apes the 
dialect of the echool. The truths of 
common sense, which other men can ex- 
press in the lan of common sense, 
he puts into the formule of the school. 
Nothing seems literary to his taste, noth- 
ing puts on the glamour of literary asso- 
ciations, so as to excite his respect, till it 
has been fused in the alembic of the 
school. 

Such subservience to one or to few 
models of thought is a sad folly. Bufone 
book in the world deserves such submis- 
sion of the intellect, and that book never 
claims it in respect to literary taste. A 
yonng man should check the beginnings 
of such a folly in his own consciousness. 
An amateur in the cultivation of 
trees tells me that the fruitage of the ‘ree 
depends on the size of the box in which 
vou pack its roots when it is young. 
Cramp them then, and you can never 
make other than a dwarf of it. Give 
them large room to expand, and the qual- 
ity as well as the abundance of the fruit 
will reward your forethought. So it is 
with a young scholar’s only tastes. 
an agile effort of good sense he 
them of a narrow prejudice when 
new. Later in life he can only live 
through at ;the,expense of a great deal 
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contraction of usefulness and alloy of 
pleasure. 

Some minds never do live through their 
self-subjection to a one-sided authorship. 
In the weaker class of minds the effects of 
such a period of enslavement- sink deep, 
and become a second nature. They be- 
come as inevitable and involuntary as the 
distinction between the right and left 
hands,—a distinction which physiologists 
now declare to be entirely unnecessary, if 
the physical mechanism could only be 
started into voluntary use without it. It 
is said that our right-habit of body has 
the effect, upon a man lost in a forest, 
of insensibly twisting him around to the 
left, to the extent of eventually moving in 
a circle, through the mere instiuct of the 
right side to take the lead of the left, and 
that the circle, other things being equal, 
will always be described in one way— 
from right to left. 

Such a monotonous circle does the life’s 
culture of some men become, who are never 
emancipated from a one-sided twist re- 
ceived in their early discipline. They 
never learn to enjoy any wide range of 
scholarship. They never learn to do even- 
handed justice to any broad fraternity of 
authors. They never become, therefore, 
men of generous culture in their own de- 
velopment. They are always lost in the 
forest, and always tramping in a spiral. 
Ruskin says that a false taste may be 
known by its fastidiousness. “It tests all 
things,” he says, “ by the way they fit it.” 
But a true taste, he contends, “ is reverent 
and unselfish,” forever learning, forever 
growing, and “ testing itself by the way 
wt fits things.” This is as true in literature 
as in art, 

Let us, then, be jealous of the schools in 
anything. Be watchful of the power of 
favorite authors over you. Professor Reid 
says he has known a man “ late in life to 
lose the power of sound literary judgment 
and enjoyment” through “bigotry in the 
choice of books.” It seems, at the first 
sight, an ungenerous caution to a young 
writer; but it is a very necessary one. Be- 
ware of your favorites in anything,—your 
favorite author, your favorite preacher, 
your favorite instructor, the head of your 
sect, the originator of your school of phi- 
losophy, the leading expounder of your 
type of theology, the representative man 
in your beau ideal of culture. Stand off, 
and measure them all. Wait awhile; let 
your judgment of them take years in the 
forming. Receive trustfully and grate- 
fully whatever they give you which satis- 
fies the varied cravings of your nature, and 
helps your culture to an even balance, but 
hold in suspense for a time any influence 
from them which surfeits some tastes, and 
leaves others to starve. 

There must come in the lives of us all a 
period at which we revise our early enthu- 
siasms, and smile sadly at some of them. 
A blessing to us are those authors and 
those men whom, after that ripening pe 
riod, we find that we have not outlived. 
The erg, will be proportionate to their 
number, and to the range of culture which 
they represent. 
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THE NEW TERMS TO CLUBS, 


GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS.—Hereafter, when requested to do so, we shall send the papers for a club to the separate individual addresses of its members, 
instead of in packages as heretofore. This will relieve the person who gets up a club of the task of taking the papers from the post-office each week, and 
of distributing them. It is intended that the papers for a club shall all go to one post-office ;—when, however, a portion of the teachers of a school get their mail 
matter from one post-office, and others of the SAME scHOoOL get theirs from another post-office, the papers will be sent to the two or more offices, if desired. The 
subscription rates are as follows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each ; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 
sopies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan,—To put the paper within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, are shut out from the possibility of forming large clubs, we now adopt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
give to such schools the benefit of the very lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is required, in order to secure the 
low rate of one dollar per copy a year. The new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is less than twenty, the club rate 
to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number of 
copies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in the school. When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same family, 
and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 


If a school is kept .open during only a portion of the year, the papers can be ordered for three months or more at the same proportionate rate. If, for 
instance, a school has but five teachers, it will cost only $1.25 to supply them all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 
for six months. Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 


FOUR WEEKS FREE,—To help in the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any teacher 
of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally used, we will send each week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of 


the paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a thorough trial, and yet 
put them under no obligation to continue taking it. 


About The Scholars’ Quarterly. This book is not like other Quarterlies that you haye seen. It was the first of all the 


Sunday-school lesson Quarterlies, and its large circulation has enabled the publisher to make 
improvements in it year by year. The number for the second quarter of this year (April, May, and June) is far in advance of any previous issue. Its “ Picture 
Helps to the Lessons,” and its double-page lithographic bird’s-eye view of Palestine, alone, make it invaluable to the scholars, young and old, of any school. Its 
lesson notes, questions, review plans, and Bible dictionary are of the most helpful character ; and its well-arranged Order of Service, together with eight pages of 
appropriate lesson hymns, are attractive features. Each number will hereafter have a finely illustrated cover, designed newly each quarter, and in keeping with 
the lessons of the quarter. — ’ ; ne 

The Scholars’ Quarterly costs more than most of the other quarterlies, but it is wonderfully cheap in view of what it furnishes. The price is 25 cents a 
year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months 


at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three 
months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 


TO INTRODUCE IT. [If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for this 
next (the second) quarter only, at just one half the above regular rates. Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly 
published by The Sunday School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. On this trial plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13 ; fifty copies, 
$1.57 ; ten copies, 32 cents ; five copies, 18 cents ; these rates, which are much below cost, are only for new trial-orders. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Recelved HIGHEST AWARDS at Gen. | HORACE WATERS & CO.» 826 B’way, N. Y. SEpo ITHOUT UHARGE Hl Rgeeaip eet eha ire Ae cee tency le 
ennial, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. SPA TTUIO ORGANS27stops Pianos 812% ui Knittioe RANGA EL oN ae eae 
oa : Bees ° ps $90. Pianos, $125 up. Samplosa of Knitt'»¢ Silk. A 36- amphiet, giving : - = 7 > 
Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta Expositions. DI- Y Factory running day and night. Pa | Bules snd Designs for Knittir> Silk Stackin 8, Mittens, In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
PLOMAS at Detroit, Toronto, Canada, Spring pers free. Address Daniel F, Beatty, Washington, N. Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, Laces, etc., will be mailed to * thing advertised in thi 
field, Ill., and other State Fairs, Also Manufacture a iahed asap «|: SB Address on receipt of 6 cts. in postage stamps or money. concerning anything advertised tn Unis paper, 
the CELEBRATED OHIO CHAMPION Established 1866. THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CQ; you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
FORCE rom The Best Pump Made. : 5 L A RIA Market St., Phila., or, 469 Broadway, N.F advertiser, bu stating that you saw the adver- 
(Located at Kenton, to avoid City expenses.) For roofs, walls and cellings in place of plaster. Sam | — ° Abe ; 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue (75 pages). _ plesandcataloguemailed free. W.H. Fay Camden, N.J GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party potin good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the jpublisher will retund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby’, 








